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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMOR. 


Some human beings are born humorists, some attain an ap- 
preciable degree of humor by natural growth, and some have 
humor thrust upon them: it is with the latter variety of unfor- 
tunates that it is proposed to deal in this article. It may be 
well to state right here in the beginning that the term “humor” 
is used in its broadest sense. Metaphysicians are unable to 
arrive at any satisfactory definition of the difference between 
wit and humor; so, perchance, ordinary mortals may be par- 
doned for more or less unconcern in the matter. To some 


practical natures the mere suggestion of attempting to teach 


such a branch in the school-room will be regarded with suspi- 
cion, but I hope to be able to show that the systematic de- 
velopment of the sense of humor in our pupils is not only a 
legitimate but even an important part of our work. A graduate 
of our schools should be able to read and appreciate the daily 
news, and in order to do this a certain degree of ability to 
erasp double meanings, catch obscure allusions, and see the 
point in comic illustrations is indispensable. Further along I 
shall give some examples from the daily lessons to show wherein 
. this ‘aculty is of practical value even in the work of the school- 

I think there can be no question that with most of our 
, upils this sense is apparently dormant. 

Here is a perplexing experience that occurs in the life of 
every teacher, and he is, indeed, fortunate who has passed 
through it but once: You have placed some exercise on the 
large slates, and are awaiting returns from the class. There 
is a sudden commotion. “Mistake! Mistake!” is excitedly 
and triumphantly announced by more than one protruded chin. 
You read over what you have written, mechanically erasing a 


superfluous and, and turn to the class for explanation of their 
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agitation. But you see only satisfied countenances, while the 
semirotary wag of a few heads conveys an admonition for you 
not to be so prodigal of your and’s next time. That is all. 
The same day you may make some other blunder that is really 
amusing, but it will be taken quite as a matter of course. Even 
an elaborate explanation of the point will evoke only a perfunc- 
tory grin or two, and you retire from the field under the very 
mistaken impression that the only way to get a joke into the 
head of a deaf child is to place it there by a surgical operation, 
as has been prescribed in the case of Scotchmen. The fact is, 
the pupil’s appreciation of the absurdity of that double and is 
an evidence that he possesses the sense of humor, and it would 
not be a difficult task to show that much of what passes for 
the humorous in our daily literature is but an amplification of 
the same principle that excites his risibles in this case. 

The minds of most children, deaf and hearing, attain this 
faculty gradually and as the result of training, not systematic 
in either case; but as the deaf child has not the opportunities 
that the hearing child has for overhearing the repartee of daily 
conversation, the comparative progress of the two is very un- 
even. Iremember an incident that I once witnessed which will 
illustrate this fact clearly: A lad of about seven or eight years 
of age had prevailed upon his father to lend him his penknife, 
and was contemplating whetting it on his boot, as he had seen 
his sire do, but thought it would be expedient, perhaps, to con- 
sult with the proprietor of the knife first. Accordingly he led 
up to the matter by casually inquiring whether it did not 
sharpen knives to rub them on boots. 

“ Yes,” was the reply of the father, with a cautious glance at 
the new boots on the boy’s feet, “but it dulls knives to cut 
the leather.” 

Some gentlemen standing near by laughed at the covert ad- 
monition, and possibly also at the puzzled face of the boy as 
he strove to grasp the full meaning of the remark. It was a 
lesson which, of course, a deaf child would have lost altogether. 
Indeed, as it was, the quizzical nature of the response was not 
understood by the questioner, but it was a lesson nevertheless, 
as it set his small wits to work in the hope of finding out what 
there was to laugh at. So firmly was the remark impressed 
upon the pupil, that, although many years have elapsed since 
then, it is still fresh in his mind, and he is probably the only 
person living that remembers the incident at all. 
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Teachers of mnemonics have noted the value of the humor- 
ous as an aid in their science. Writers of comic histories have 
endeavored, with more or less success, to infuse some vitality 
into the petrified facts of national record. Many little cues and 
catches will no doubt occur to the reader as having been of 
assistance to him in his own experience. Some of these things 
are so trivial that one hardly likes to admit how great a help 
they have been, yet their very value often lies in this absurd 
feature. I would not care to confess how recently I have be- 
come independent of the dictionary, so far as spelling the word 
“niece” is concerned. Perhaps, if the method is divulged, 
it may be of benefit to others. Of the two cognate words 
“nephew ” and “niece,” you are of course aware that the former 
always begins “ n-——e;” then you have only to remember that 
the second does not begin in that way, and the feat is accom- * 
plished. 

I had a hard time at school assigning the proper capitals to 
New Hampshire and Vermont; I don’t know why those two 
particular States should have given me trouble, and perhaps 
there were others, equally difficult to memorize, that I do not 
recall just at present. But the peculiar feature in this instance 
was that I knew perfectly well the capitals of those two States 
were Concord and Montpelier, but—like the man who only 
knew two dates, 1492 and 1776—I was constantly getting them 
mixed up, and assigning the wrong capital to the right State, 
or vice versa. One day I noticed that the last syllable of Ver- 
mont and the first syllable of its capital were identical, and 
from that time on there was no trouble. 

There is an entertaining and instructive work entitled “ The 
Might and Mirth of Literature,” by J. W. V. Macbeth, which 
incidentally brings in many of these artificial aids to memory : 
The year of Shakespeare’s death, “remembered by the double 
sixteen,” is the only one I recall just now of the many that are 
deftly interlarded. 

A chronogram is certainly of service at times in fixing a 
date, as in the one which records in its capital letters the year 
of Queen Elizabeth’s death, “ My Day is Closed In Immor- 
tal-Ity.” 

The principle underlying all these devices is one that may 
be employed to advantage in our school-rooms, and it is some- 
thing that the pupils readily appreciate. They delight in sep- 
arating Mad-a gas-car, for instance, into syllables and then 
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signing each syllable separately, and any pupil whose name is 
similarly adapted for vivisection is certain to know it before 
he completes his course at school. I once had a pupil in my 
class who invariably transposed the vowels in writing the pro 
noun “their.” She said she could not remember which letter 
came first, and she was always certain to fix on the wrong one. 
The error was not a serious one, but it was easily remedied, 
and it was just as well to have her spell the word correctly. I 
simply told her to remember that the word began with “the.” 
After that she had a landmark to go by. Sometimes when 
writing hastily or carelessly she would fall back into the old 
form, but all I had to do was to wag my finger, as if making 
the sign for “the,” and she was reminded of the error and the 
cure for it. 

But if this is all the benefit to be derived from such a work, 

.a person might well question whether it were worth while to 
spend time over it. But this playing with letters and words, 
if you choose so to regard it, is but a step toward a higher ap- 
preciation of the humorous, a quickening of the wits, better 
qualifying the pupil for the study of his daily lessons, and 
opening up before him the suggestion of greater things yet to 
come ; not the least in its favor is the fact that it fits him bet- 
ter to mingle in society and to understand the quips and jests 
that there pass for wit. Americans are much given to jesting, 
and if our pupils are to leave us properly graduated in all 
branches, they should have a smattering at least of this na- 
tional trait. It is not always enough that they understand the 
double meaning of such utterances; they may be able to do 
that and yet see nothing to laugh at. It is not easy to tell 
just why we laugh, although Hon. 8S. 8. Cox attempted to do 
so; yet, I think any one who has read the book will agree that, 
while giving us much cause for laugh‘er, he has not made very 
clear just why the cause should have the convulsing effect that 
it does. The explanation of a jest is no laughing matter. 
How then are we to proceed methodically to stimulate the 
sense of humor? 

During last year an attempt was made to interest the pupils 
of this school in puzzles, charades, conundrums, etc., which 
were printed about once a week in the Institution daily, Our 
Little World. A hundred of these questions were given, at 
the rate of about ten every week, and a prize was offered for 
the largest number of correct answers sent in. It must be 
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confessed there was not any great enthusiasm shown except 
among some six or eight of the older pupils. One of these, 
a congenital mute, won the prize, and her per cent. of correct 
answers was 83. Here are a few of the questions which were 
asked, to most, if not all, of which correct answers were re- 
turned. I give the answers, as some of them have a local sig- 
nificance : 


Anagrams 
Letasny. (These letters when placed in proper order spell the name 
of a great explorer.) Stanley. 
Fade. (The letters of this word when transposed tell what you are. ) 
Deaf. 


Beheadings : 
Iam something that you see on the table at every meal; behead me 
and I tell what you should do every day. Bread—read. 
Iam something to be seen in every school-room ; behead me and I 
become tardy. Slate—late. 
Behead what makes an engine go, and you will find what makes a 
wagon go. Steam—team. 
Behead a name for all birds, and leave the name of a wise bird. Fowl— 
owl. 
Behead something that is on the wall of your school-room, and leave 
something that is on the door of each school-room. Clock—lock. 
Behead something that comes out of your eye, and leave something 
that grows on the side of your head. Tear—ear. 
Word squares : 
The ruler of Tunis. BEY 
The organ of sight. EYE 
The opposite of no. YES 
(The same words appear, whether read from left to right, or from top 
to bottom. ) 
To find the sum of numbers. A DD 
Twenty-four hours. DAY 
To color goods. DYE 
A box to catch birds in. TRAP 
To stand. RISE 
A drunkard. ASOT 
Favorite animals. PETS 
Acrostics : 
The fifth month. May. 
The fourth month. April. 
The third day of the week. Tuesday. 
The 18th letter of the alphabet. R. 
The tenth month. October. 
The eleventh month. November. 
(The first letters of these answers spell the name of an officer who is to 
be found in every institution in the land. ) 
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The most popular holiday of the year. Christmas. 
The tree on which mistletoe grows. Oak. 
The fruit that Eve is said to have eaten. Apple. 
What causes a mother to care for her child. Love. 
(The first letters of your answers spell the name of one of Penusyl- 
vania’s principal products. ) 
Hidden jlowers : 
Don’t drop ink on the floor. Pink. 
Ada is younger than Ella. Daisy. 
Charades : 
My first is something that is seen on nearly every street in the city. 
My second is a great favorite with children. 
My whole is in the girls’ study-room, but not in the boys’. Car-pet. 
My first is used in building chimneys. 
My second is neither a bird nor an animal, and yet it resembles both. 
My whole is part of my first. Brick-bat. 
Conundrums : 
Why are the trees in spring like the teachers at one o’clock? That is 
when they begin to leave. 
Why is a boy who makes a disturbance in chapel like a house on fire ? 
Because he ought to be put out. 
Why is the moon like a certain daily paper? Because it is our little 
world.* 


The charades and conundrums were the least productive of 
results for obvious reasons ; they required on the pupil’s part 
greater ability to exercise the very faculty which they were 
designed to stimulate. I think I am beginning to see some 
beneficial results from the whole exercise in my class during 
the present term. It was followed up last fall by beginning 
instruction in the use of popular phrases and proverbs, and 
also by occasionally putting some newspaper squib on the 
large slate and requiring the pupils to look for the hidden 
meaning. 

I said above that the explanation of a jest is not an easy 
matter; it is evident, however, that certain elements are es. 
sential. A ready apprehension of the meaning of the terms 
on which the “point” hinges is one of these essentials, and 
the other is an neyo iation of the nenemegremy of the state- 


*t he reply given by one of the pupils to that last conundrum is cer- 
tainly worthy of note. It should be first understood that at that time 
items of interest in Our Little World were frequently copied into the 
weekly paper, 7'he Silent World ; it should also be stated that the young 
lady who wrote the reply is a semi-mute who has not been deaf many 
years. Her answer was, ‘‘ The moon is like a certain daily paper because 
it gives light to the silent world.” 
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ment. It is true these may both exist in the listener’s mind, 
and still he may not laugh; we cannot always explain why 
this is, but we are accustomed to say that such a person is 
devoid of humor. This does not affect the value of the “ es- 
sentials ” named; it is certain that a person will not enjoy a 
jest except under those conditions. I once heard the low 
comedian of a play tell his audience that he proposed to im- 
part a valuable secret ; he would tell them “ how to get along 
well.” Then with his finger at the side of his nose, he ejacu- 
lated, “ Dig it deep!” There ensued a painful silence, where- 
upon he continued, pathetically, “ That's a good one, when 
you once see it.” Thus encouraged, the audience devoted a 
few seconds to profound consideration and then gradually 
broke into applause. It may be questioned whether they 
laughed more at the “long well,” or at the incongruity of their 
own situation. 

We coax our pupils up to the appreciation of a jest by trans- 
lating it into signs (too often, indeed, substituting buffoonery 
for wit), and then marvel at their inability to read between the 
lines, to apprehend all meanings hidden and apparent in printed 
language. It would be better to prepare them by acquainting 
them unawares with all the various meanings that are to be 
employed, and then give them the language. For instance, 
after reading a funny paragraph ina paper one might pave 
the way for precipitating it on his class by explaining fully the 
meaning of the word carat. If any member of the class has 
a ring stamped “ 18c.,” so much the better. When the matter 
is fully understood, when some examples have perhaps been 
worked involving the fineness of gold, then the story can be 
incidentally told of the jeweler’s boy who sold out all the 
rings in the case at the price stamped inside of each, 18¢. It 
must be confessed that the result even then is not all that 
could be desired. Not long ago I gave my class this squib 
from a newspaper : 

Lady (at fruit stand). What are those ? 

Fruit dealer. Those? Oh, they are—they are—John, what is the name 
of this fruit ? 

John. Those are dates, sir. 

Fruit dealer. Oh, yes; they are dates, madam. I never could remem- 
ber dates. 

It would seem that a bright class ought to be able to appre- 
ciate this fully and at a glance, but I must admit that they 
regarded it as seriously as the Florentine officials did that 
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incendiary dqgcument, Mark Twain’s joke. The reason for this 
must be, in part at least, the lack of ability te see in a flash 
the double meaning of the word dates. But, perhaps, the chief 
reason is that they have not yet become accustomed to this 
facetious use, or misuse, of words. Can the reader of these 
lines not recall the time in his own experience when the pleas- 
antries of Dickens failed to cause any other feeling than bewil- 
derment? I am sure the writer can. The occasional use of 
such language by the teacher familiarizes the pupils with it, 
and the training results in more careful reading on their part, 
as they have a keen enjoyment of a witticism when it comes 
within their ~»mprehension, and take great delight in report- 
ing such thiu:s to others. 

But beyond this, there are many statements and expressions 
in the daily lessons which require this quickened perception 
in order that the pupil may understand their meaning at all. 
Quackenbos’s History of the United States tells of the “ tea- 
party ” returning from the wharf past the house of the British 
admiral. Lifting the window, he cries: 

“ Well, boys, you’ve had a fine frolic, but remember you'll 
have to pay the fiddler !” 

“Come down and we'll settle the bill in two minutes,” is the 
reply. 

What is to be done with such language? Shall we skip it, 
or would it not be better to have prepared our pupils the day 
before by illustrating how the saying “ pay the fiddler” arose 
and how it is now used? Then when the pupil comes to the 
saying in his next lesson he is prepared to understand and ap- 
preciate it fully. 

Berard’s History of England records how the Pope offered 
the crown of Sicily to a certain worthy, who, realizing the sit- 
uation, responded, “ You might as well say ‘I make you a 
present of the moon; step up and take it.’” In another place, 
when Henry III was threatening to depose those church dig- 
nitaries who were not inclined to recognize his supremacy, the 
historian says that one bishop declared that if his mitre were 
removed he would replace it with a helmet. Language of this 
kind is absolutely meaningless to our pupils asarule. Indeed, 
if we look no deeper than the surface on many statements, we 
shall fail entirely to catch the author's true meaning. When 
I say of a man, “ He has been rich,” my purpose may be to 
emphasize the fact that he is now poor, and not to lay stress 
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on his former opulence at all. To impress the need of this 
deeper insight upon my pupils, I have written certain narra- 
tives or anecdotes upon the slates, and told them to write out 
what they read between the lines. 

It has been a source of surprise to me to find how many 
proverbs or popular sayings there are in our mother tongue 
that I, for one, have never thought of teaching until the past 
year or two. Now there is never a day passes that there are 
not a large number of these read in my school-room. They 
form such a considerable part of our language that they should 
really be systematically taught in our advanced classes. My 
method of doing this has been to copy from a book of proverbs 
those that I thought my pupils would be most likely to meet 
with. I wrote them on my slate, and had the class copy them 
into blank books. I then illustrated each one, either in signs 
or by writing a story on the slates. After a proverb was 
clearly understood, the pupils were required to make prac- 
tical applications of it themselves. Their work in this line 
has been very gratifying indeed, and I regard their ability to 
use these sayings aptly as a valuable acquisition. 

It has been my aim in this article to show how a keen sense 
of the humorous is of practical benefit to our pupils in the 
acquirement and use of language, but I am not sure but that 
the propriety of developing this faculty might be defended 
on other grounds. De Quincey says a man can learn more 
from a cook-book than from Paradise Lost; and careful con- 
sideration of the proposition will compel the reader to assent 
to it, but it does not therefore follow that the former volume 
is to be preferred to the latter. A man who cannot tell the 
‘alyx from the corolla may appreciate and enjoy, more than a 
botanist does, the beauty of a flower. It is our duty not 
merely to create in our pupils a healthy appetite for the sub- 
stantials, but also to fit them for the enjoyment of the good 
things of life as well. 

WM. A. CALDWELL, M. A., 


Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF. 


Laneuaae is an expression of ideas by words or written char- 
acters. Words may be spoken, written, or expressed in signs. 
Without language man is really dumb, and unable to commu- 
nicate his thoughts, feelings, and desires. By means of lan- 
guage he is enabled to hold communication with his fellows, 
and impart information or receive instruction. People may 
be deay, but not necessarily dumb. It is, therefore, clearly a 
misnomer to speak of those deprived of speech and hearing as 
being “deaf and dumb.” There are few of this class now, with 
our improved facilities for teaching, who are entirely destitute 
of language, and who are, by means of such destitution, really 
dumb. The word “dumb” should be expunged from our 
school literature and discipline. It is a relic of an age and 
intellectual status that assigned the deaf a place among, or 
little higher than, the brute creation. When a child has been 
taught how to express an idea by words, whether spoken, writ- 
ten, or signed, it is not “dumb,” though unable to articulate a 
sound. It may be “mute;” but does not thati mply quite 
another mental condition ? 

Language is undoubtedly the chief corner-stone of our edu-. 
cational work, no matter what class we instruct. To teach any 
child how to use the English language correctly is a task re- 
quiring skill, patience, and perseverance. Especially is this 
the case when the child is deaf at an early period of life. 
Hearing children learn to speak the language they hear, through 
the medium of sound. They soon recognize the different forms 
of expression as applied to the ordinary affairs of every-day 
life, and select their words accordingly. They simply repeat 
what they hear other persons say. The deaf child knows noth- 
ing about the sound of the human voice, and generally is with- 
out the power of articulation. Hence, to teach the deaf how 
to express ideas, or, in other words, to teach them language 
and how to use it, is a responsibility that conscientious teachers 
reluctantly assume. 


The beginning of this work is necessarily slow, requiring the 
exercise of great patience and forbearance. From one step to 
another, from the comprehension of a simple truth to some- 
thing more important, the deaf child proceeds in the tedious 
process of mastering a language crowded with idioms, syn- 
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onyms, and other difficulties for all classes of students. The 
teacher is soon convinced that if, with hearing children, “ dem- 
onstration is the best method of instruction,” it is especially 
so for the deaf. It is necessary for the teacher to demonstrate 
everything—to give a reason for every step that is taken, and 
an illustration of every principle he asserts. This method of 
instruction depends largely for. success on the ability of the 
teacher to make his illustrations clear and intelligible. He 
begins with the knowledge that the deaf child cannot reason, 
and does not attempt to draw simple conclusions from a dem- 
onstrated fact unless the idea is first made comprehensible. 
The advance is slow, but in course of time, if the foundation has 
been securely laid, there is a glimmer of reason, an effort that 
encourages to renewed labors of a similar character. Words, 
to an untaught deaf child, are, indeed, “but idle things ;” but 
when their use and relations are comprehended they become 
wonderful aids to thought, and a delightful means of express- 
ing thoughts. It is, therefore,a matter of supreme importance 
that every idea should be thoroughly taught, and its correct 
use assured. The deaf easily acquire the habit of correct imi- 
tation. They are quick to detect a change of construction, and 
are anxious to know the “whys” and “wherefores” of every 
new departure. This fact only tends to emphasize the state- 
ment that grave responsibilities devolve upon those who under- 
take the work of teaching the deaf. 

The most successful teachers of the deaf make all] other sub- 
jects taught in the school-room subservient to that of language. 
This can easily be accomplished without interfering with the 
direct object of the particular study, or lessening the effi- 
ciency of the instruction. History, geography, and even arith- 
metic can be profitably utilized in this way. History especially, 
if properly taught, is a valuable adjunct to the study of lan- 
guage. It admits of the gradual introduction by a competent 
teacher of words and phrases that can be easily exemplified 
and made comprehensible to the ordinary student. This sys- 
tem precludes a dependence on text-books as important aids 
of instruction. They may be used in a limited sense, but the 
teacher must mainly depend on his own resources for supply- 
ing what is particularly needed. Lessons must be written out 
in a condensed form, and words must be chosen suitable to 
the comprehension of his pupils. Current events by this means 
may be made of much interest and value, especially to junior 
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students. Lessons prepared on this basis are also highly ben- 
eficial in the senior classes. The deaf are always much inter- 
ested in the general affairs of life. There is so much occurring 
every day of individual anu national importance which, by 
means of the wonderful inventions of modern science, can be 
utilized a few hours after its occurrence, that the teacher is 
always supplied with a subject for discussion. By writing out 
lessons on the black-board, and fully illustrating every difficult 
word or phrase, the pupils are supplied not only with valuable 
information, but have ideas presented in an attractive form 
that beget thought and result in an increased knowledge of the 
world of human events generally. The habit of imitation, too, 
is sure to result in a fuller vocabulary of words, and such an 
expansion of thought as must soon be manifested in the pupil’s 
efforts at original composition. Anything that will excite an 
interest is of paramount importance in educational work. It 
is, for this reason, a prime factor in the acquirement of lan- 
guage. 

Perhaps those engaged in the instruction of the deaf are dis- 
posed to feel disappointed with the results obtained. They ex- 
pect too much, forgetting that every step forward has cost the 


pupil much time and study. The deaf child is naturally timid, 
and is easily disconcerted by strange faces and new forms of ex- 
pression. When an honest effort has been made without com- 
plete success, credit should be readily given for what was 
accomplished, rather than reproof for a failure to meet expec- 
tation. Difficult words or exercises should be repeated until 
there is no doubt of their complete comprehension and correct 


use by the pupil. If additional explanations and illustrations 
are needed, they should be cheerfully given. It is an easy 
matter for a teacher to distingu‘sh between careless indiffer- 
ence and honest failure. The one requires prompt reproof ; 
the other, patient review and repeated demonstration. 
Reference has been made to the imitative faculties of the 
deaf. In fact, the initiative steps in the learning of language 
by a deaf child are simply a process of imitation. The teacher 
furnishes the word picture—the primal idea—and then by pa- 
tient repetition familiarizes the child’s eye with the changes 
of form and relation to which it is subjected. After a reason- 
able time, when picturesque ideas have taken the place of blank 
imitation and the reasoning faculties have been awakened, the 
construction and analysis of sentences and the simple rules 
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of composition are introduced. Then come increased diffi- 
culties to both teacher and pupil. Good judgment and dili- 
gent effort are absolutely necessary to avoid confusion and 
insure success. It is better to encourage the use of simple 
sentences, constructed mostly of monosyllabic words. They 
serve a much better purpose in the correct use of language than 
compound sentences filled with misused polysyllables. There 
is a tendency to employ superficial aids in class exercises. Some 
teachers like to see their pupils make a liberal use of adjec- 
tives anc adverbs, when, as is too often the case, they have a 
very imperfect idea of the correct use and meaning of such 
words. In teaching language, and indeed anything else, to 
the deaf, it is necessary to move slowly. Haste is quite sure 
to result in failure. The teacher must be content with doing 
little at a time, and he must not weary of frequent reviews. 
Compositions on subjects previously well-taught or thor- 
oughly explained are of recognized importance to all classes 
of pupils in the acquirement of language. Letter-writing 
may also be cited asa valuable aid. A variety of ideas and 
expressions are introduced that widen and strengthen the ca- 
pacities of pupils and open to them new and enlarged avenues 
for the exercise of thought and the employment of words. 
When deaf children understand a subject they take pleasure 
in telling what they know about it. This can be done most 
satisfactorily by written exercises. The teacher should be 
satisfied that his pupils do understand what has been assigned 
them as a subject for composition. Is it not a gross injustice 
for him to censure a class for blunders committed when he 
failed to do his duty in preparing the way for their success ? 
Indolence is incapacity, aud is an imposition in the class-room. 
There can be no excuse for neglect in so important a work. 
Much time is spent by teachers of the deaf in correcting 
errors in compositions and other exercises. This wearisome 
routine seems quite unavoidable under the circumstances. 
When the classes average twenty or more pupils, as is the 
case in some institutions for the education of the deaf, the 
work of correcting errors becomes a formidable task. Any 
lesson admitting of individual efforts, or a variety of answers, 
must receive separate attention from the teacher. There are 
language lessons, now extensively and profitably used, that 
admit of only uniform answers to questions given. The ex- 
ceptions are few and of trivial importance. To save time the 
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teacher can call the class to attention, ascertain that all the 
pupils have completed the required work, and then himself 
give the answers either in signs or by the manual alphabet. 
Those that agree with him indicate this agreement by raising 
the right hand. Any difference of expression or conception of 
the solution is called for and judged by the teacher. Objec- 
tion to this system is urged, on the ground that it admits of 
deceit and falsehood being practised by pupils not disposed to 
reverence the moral law. The writer has had many classes 
under his care during a period of nearly twenty years experi- 
ence as a teacher of both hearing and deaf children, and he 
has found very few pupils whose honesty could not be implic- 
itly trusted. When « child knows that his word is believed 
and his good faith undoubted, he will take pride in showing 
his fidelity to the rules of the school-room. 

This exercise can be varied by calling upon one pupil to write 
out the answers on the black-board, while the others are either 
finishing the lesson, or doing other work. The teacher, by 
glancing over the exhibited answers, calls attention to errors 
and defects, which are corrected by the writer. Then the class 
compare results, and ask for the teacher’s ruling on points of 
difference. As a sort of diversion from routine work, which 
always has a good effect in the school-room, the whole class 
may alternately write answers in the order indicated by the 
teacher, until the whole list has been completed. Then com- 
parisons and corrections follow, as previously indicated. This 
plan saves much valuable time, and also breaks a wearisome 
monotony that is irksome to both teacher and pupils. During 
the writing of the answers other and imperative work can be 
attended to, unmolested by the actions of pupils. An exchange 
of slates is also a good way to create an interest and call forth 
the best efforts of pupils. It is most applicable to senior 
classes, where the exercises are more particularly governed by 
fixed principles of solution. 

It is more than an imposition for a teacher haughtily and 
silently to mark mistakes in a lesson, and then angrily send 
the pupil to his or her seat, without even a gesture that would 
give a hint or help to the formation of an idea. Such conduct 
is not teaching ; it is criminal indolence and ignorance. I do 
not advocate useless prompting. A teacher should be able to 
detect the first indication of carelessness and indifference, and 
he should know how to deal with it. The deaf need, and must 
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receive, sympathetic assistance from the teacher, especially in 
the study of language. They are comparatively helpless with- 
out this assistance, at least until a stage of intellectual activity 
is reached, when the reasoning faculties are awakened. 
J. B. ASHLEY, 
Lustructor in the Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ont. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING THE DEAF IN CAPE 
BRETON ISLAND. 


Ir seems strange that, in this enlightened age, people 
should still be superstitious about the deaf. Such, however, 
is the case in Cape Breton Island. 

Travelling through the island during the summer a student 
of the National Deaf-Mute College and the writer could not 
prevail upon people to accept money for food. The simple- 
hearted inhabitants thought it the worst of calamities that a 
person should be deaf and dumb, and they would not take a 
farthing from the “ unfortunate boys.” 

We invited them down to the bay to see our yacht, and 
showed the generous inhabitants that we were able to pay as 
we went. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to relate the 
story of the widow’s curse. 

Not long since, while Dr. Alexander Graham Bell was mak- 
ing some investigations in Cape Breton relative to the causes 
of deafness, he came across an old man (eighty-five years of 
age) who proved to be a relative of one John C ,» who 
was the father of four deaf and dumb children. 

“Can you,” asked Dr. Bell, “tell me the cause of the fact 
that John C had four children born to him deaf?” 

“Oh, yes,” responded the old gentleman ; “ the reason is well 
known in the family. It was the result of a widow’s curse.” 

There were three or four brothers and sisters who were 
among the earlier pupils of the American Asylum, and who came 
from Nova Scotia. One, now an elderly woman, is still living. 

The father of this family was John C——, a Scotchman, 
who married his first cousin. 

“ Before his marriage,” continued the old man, “John was 
in Cape Breton, but had to leave in a hurry, as he had stolen 
a horse that belonged to an aged widow. As he fled on the 
horse’s back, he arrived at a gate which was closed. He asked 
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a boy who was standing at the gate to open it for him; but 
the boy neither opened the gate nor spoke one word to him. 
He could not, for he was deaf and dumb. John, enraged at 
the boy’s silence, gave him a cut across the face with his riding 
whip. The boy ran away in terror, and John had to dismount 
and open the gate himself. He was unfortunate in his adven 
ture, for the horse died on his hands, and he was captured. 

“The poor old widow, angry at the loss of her horse, cursed 
the man to his face. She cursed him and his family, and she 
cursed his children yet unborn. 

“ John succeeded in escaping from the officers and fled to 
Scotland. But the widow’s curse followed him. He married, 
and several of his children were born deaf. Some years after- 
wards John returned to Cape Breton with his family ; and all 
of the deaf children were sent to Hartford, Conn., to school.” 

Being much affected, the poor old man paused for a few 
minutes to wipe his eyes, and then concluded : 

“Do not steal a widow’s horse, and do not strike a deaf and 
dumb person for not hearing or speaking.” 

There are two deaf and dumb brothers in the northwestern 
part of Cape Breton. Efforts were made to bring them to 
school at Halifax, but their mother objected on the ground 
that to take a deaf child away from home against his will 
would bring ill luck upon his folks and all that were interested 
in his welfare. 

A few years ago a search was made for the body of an in- 
sane man in Cape Breton who had wandered into the woods 
and died. 

A brother of the dead man carried a little deaf and dumb 
boy on his back into the woods accompanied by a crowd of 
the natives. The people searched wherever the “ mute” 
pointed until at last the boy grew frightened, burst out cry- 
ing, and refused to point any more. 

The inhabitants of the village claim that the body was right 
under the feet of the deaf boy when he refused to go further. 
They assert that the body had been found by the relatives 
and quietly buried at that very spot. 

A very intelligent gentleman of Baddeck, C. B., whom one 
would not suspect of being superstitious, told Dr. Bell that 
months afterwards he was driving near there at night, and 
saw a light moving in the woods where no one lived. The 
horse reared and became so frantic with fear that he had to 
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take him out of the buggy and lead him to a farm-house not 
far away. From there he and the farmer watched the light. 
It moved along the very path the deaf boy went; it crossed 
the fence just where he crossed it, and when it came to the 
place where the deaf boy stopped the light went out. “ And,” 
said the gentleman, “I believe that the body was buried 
there!” 
THEODORE A. KIESEL, B. A., 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


SCOTTISH SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


As rEGARDS the methods used in the several schools visited 
during a recent trip to Great Britain, the writer went from 
place to place with an open mind. In the realm of science there 
is a broad field open to original research ; so in the scientific 
education of the deaf there is ample room for every earnest 
teacher, starting with the principles of any given system, to 
obtain new results by modifying these principles in their appli- 
cation to individual cases. This is shown in devising means 
for developing the voice, in correcting faults of articulation, 
and in teaching the composition of written language. The 
time has gone by when one country or school monopolized any 
desirable method. The oral system is an open secret, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Braidwood, Heinecke, and other early 
teachers to prevent its dissemination. 

A ring of the bell at the iron gate of the Edinburgh Insti- 
tution, in Henderson Row, was answered by the keeper, who, 
emerging from his picturesque lodge, led the way between 
hedge-rows and flowers up to the main entrance of the substan- 
tial and commodious buildings. : 

On the left of the main corridor is a reception room not unlike 
those in our American institutions. Here the writer was wel- 
comed by Mr. Illingsworth and conducted to the main instruc- 
tion room accommodating three classes. One class was taught 
by Miss Edwards, a deaf-mute lady who has held her present 
position for many years. The manual and sign system of De 
l’Epée is employed by Miss Edwards. The new-comers of each 
year, however, are taught according to the oral system. Pupils 
of the first year were able to utter rapidly and distinctly, 
guided by diacritic marks, the principal vowel sounds, either 
singly or preceded or followed by any of the consonants. Each 
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pupil was able to pronounce the words of his vocabulary, and 
proved his knowledge of their meaning by associating them 
with the corresponding objects and actions. Their information 
was tested by the teacher, who, holding an object, asked the 
question, “ Whatis this?” and was answered by, “This isa book, 
a pen, or a paper,” as the case might be. Again, “ How many 
books have you?” “TI have four books.” ‘“ How many eyes 
have you ?” “T have two eyes.” “ How many feet has a cow?” 
* A cow has four feet.” “ How many feet have you?” “TI have 
two feet.” Other questions elicited answers equally intelligent. 

Neither signs nor manual spelling were employed by either 
teacher or pupil in any class except that of Miss Edwards. 
Each pupil made known his thoughts by articulation, the 
quality of voice varying as is the case in any class taught 
orally. Several spoke in a clear agreeable voice; others, though 
making themselves distinctly understood, had developed pecu- 
liarities of tone which rendered their voices less pleasant. 
They showed a most commendable proficiency in their knowl- 
edge of simple sounds, syllabic combinations, simple words, 
and elementary composition. 

In one class there were seen the still mcomplete drafts of 
compositions on a subject from Bible history. These showed, 
despite an occasional error in orthography or the transposi- 
tion of words, a creditable knowledge of the subject, and of 
the use of words in sentences: 

The highest class understood by lip-reading the name, pro- 
fession, and place of residence of the writer ; also that she had 
crossed the Atlantic ocean to visit the schools of Great Brit- 
ain. Much interest in American schools was expressed by the 
pupils. In response to inquiries, they described their various 
occupations and amusements. On this particular morning the 
boys were looking eagerly forward to their usual afternoon 
visit to the swimming-school. 

In another quarter of Edinburgh, situated on a broad ter- 
‘ace in extensive grounds, stands a noble structure, desig- 
nated in the guide-book as the finest modern building in that 
stately city, the Donaldson Hospital. This is not, as its name 
seems to indicate, an institution for the treatment of invalids, 
but a grand home for indigent and orphan children. Donald- 
son, the philanthropic founder, devoted over a million dollars 
to establish and endow this home in which both deaf and 
hearing children are cared for and provided with instruction. 
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Its external appearance is imposing, the facade extending for 
a distance of several hundred feet, being joined at each end 
by a lateral section. In the rear of the central portion there 
are three sections forming a quadrangle. In various parts of 
the building are situated the reception and committee rooms, 
the office, class-rooms, dormitories, lavatories, and refectory, 
all adapted to the comfort of the inmates. The ceilings are 
lofty, the windows numerous and of large size, affording proper 
light and ventilation ; the corridors and stairs are built of stone 
to facilitate a safe exit in case of fire. 

The room of the articulation teacher was furnished with all 
the appurtenances of the modern class-room, including kinder- 
garten pictures, objects, and slates. A small round table stood 
in the centre of the room and was surrounded by ten desks 
arranged in a circle. Th the other class-rooms instruction is 
given by the combined method. The head-master, Mr. Large, 
and his corps of assistants, aim to impart to every pupil a 
thorough knowledge of the English language and of the com- 
mon branches. In addition to the above, oral instruction is 
given to those who manifest special aptitude for the acquisi- 
tion of speech. 


The spacious and admirable buildings of the Glasgow Insti- 
tution were erected on a plot of ten acres of ground overlook. 
ing Queen’s Park, in a beautiful suburb of Glasgow. The well- 
kept lawns are diversified with parterres of flowers, shady 
trees, and gravelled walks. Ona gentle slope stands the build- 
ing, whose exterior and interior might be advantageously stud- 
ied as an architectural model for any institution intended for a 


similar purpose. 

Cleanliness, order, and good taste characterized every part. 

In the class-rooms no modern appliance was lacking to in- 
terest and instruct the pupils. On the walls were displayed 
a set of pictures representing the various mechanic arts, a set 
for objects of the animal kingdom, also geographical maps and 
numerous models for drawing. 

The combined system of instruction is employed here with 
results satisfactory to the patrons and the public. In the de- 
partment of English composition the attainments of the pupils 
left little to be desired. 

The writer, though an advocate of the oral system and 
strongly desiring to see it prevail, could but rejoice as a friend 
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of the deaf in the degree of progress attained by them, and in 
the splendid provision made for their comfort. 

Schools have also been established at Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Greenock, but the writer has selected for description the three 
referred to above as representative of the work among the deaf 
in Scotland. 

Miss SARAH WARREN KEELER, 
Principal of a Private School, New York City. 


OBSERVATIONS ABROAD. 


Durine the ten months which I recently spent abroad for 
the purpose of studying architecture, I endeavored incident- 
ally to obtain some information as to the success of the oral 
method in Europe, and particularly its value to the deaf 
after leaving school. I met considerable numbers of deaf per- 
sons in most of the countries through which I passed, inelud- 
ing England, Scotland, France, Italy, Germany, Sweden, and 
Denmark, and also visited schools for the deaf in most of these 
countries. 

The best representatives of the oral system I found in Italy 


and Germany. In some of the schools I was most favorably 
impressed. The ability of the pupils to read the lips was re- 
markable, and in brightness of appearance they would compare 
favorably with those of our schools. 


MILAN.—ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

In Italy I visited schools for the deaf at Verona, Rome, and 
Milan. Of these the Milan schools pleased me best. I had 
heard much about them and came, perhaps, with rather high 
expectations. First I went to the Royal Institution, or school 
for the children of the noble and wealthy. The director re- 
ceived me kindly and showed me the buildings and classes. 
Upon my request for permission to examine the pupils, he left 
me with the teacher of the first class, to whom I had a personal 
letter of introduction. The class consisted of six boys from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age. They had been in school 
seven years, and were to graduate after one year more of in- 
struction. The teacher first showed me his method of teach- 
ing. The exercises of the day consisted of picture descrip- 
tions written on the black-boards by the pupils. The teacher 
read from the slate, correcting the composition as he went 
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along, and at the same time the pupils all together read from 
his lips, or from the slate if they did not understand by the 
lips. When through, the class, alone and all together, read the 
composition from the slate. Then followed some questioning 
about the lesson; the boys seemed to read the lips with great 
facility. 

This over I requested permission to ask some questions on 
my own account. In arithmetic they understood as far as 
multiplication of vulgar fractions of simple forms. No text- 
book was used, but they had written examples and operations 
in a note-book. I put the questions in French to the teacher 
and he wrote them in Italian on the black-board. 

Question. If I buy 12 apples for 10 cents apiece, how much 
shall I receive in change for a five-dollar bill? (I here substi- 
tute the word cent for centime and dollar for lira. The 
numerical relations will be the same, but actual values will be 
a little askew in the American denomination, a lira being equal 
to only about one-fifth of a dollar.) 

This example was done by the brightest boy. I endeavored 
to have the entire class do it, but the lack of order made it 
impossible. 

Second question. If I buy 18 eggs at $14 a dozen, and 15 


pears at 15 cents each, and give ten dollars in payment, how 


much shall EF receive in change ? 

The boy whom I selected to do this gave it up entirely after 
essaying awhile. Another did it, though after making several 
blunders. 

It must be said, in justice, that they were not accustomed 
to work from written examples, as information was chiefly 
communicated to them orally. They frequently asked the 
teacher about parts of the question as to which they were in 
doubt. 

In the description of actions they were proficient enough, 
and showed considerable command of language. I inquired 
if history or geography was taught, but beyond the location 
of the principal places in Italy they seemed to have no instruc- 
tion. The only printed book I saw was a reader of about eighty 
pages, containing short essays, but the essays imparted much 
useful information. 

The teacher, while courteous, did not seem particularly 
pleased with my investigation. At one time, as I was in the 
midst of my questioning, the director came in and remarked 
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in a kind fatherly way that I need not give myself so much 
trouble, need not be so particular! The discipline of the 
class and of the school was chiefly conspicuous for its ab- 
sence. This was, perhaps, intentional, as it was rather more 
like a home than a school, every one going and acting pretty 
much as he pleased ; but it did not impress me favorably as to 
its result upon the mental development of the pupils. There 
were forty-one pupils in the school, divided into four classes, 
the number in each class ranging from twelve to six. Besides : 

teacher there was in each class an assistant teacher whose duty 
it was to help backward pupils. This arrangement I observed 
also in some other Italian schools and in Germany. 

The work of the pupils in the shops was very good. Some 
specimens of drawing, wood-carving, and modelling were shown 
me, which were highly creditable. 

But on the whole, with the exception of articulation work, 
the school did not come up to my expectations, and it was 
with some misgivings that I wended my way to the other 
school in the same city, the Istituto della Campagna, or Pro- 
vincial school for the children of the poor and middle classes. 


MILAN.—CAMPAGNA INSTITUTION. 


On arriving I was pleasantly surprised to find the school in 


a handsome and commodious new building, surrounded by a 


spacious garden. It was Saturday, and, there being no school, 
I prolonged my stay in the city over Sunday in order to see 


the class-room work. Early Monday morning I was on hand, 
and, after being shown a number of classes, I requested per- 
mission to interrogate the highest class. This was readily 
granted, and the instructor, Professor Antonio Hecker, gave 
me every facility for investigation. The class consisted of 
twelve boys, separated into two divisions and taught by sepa- 
rate teachers. The teacher of the first division hapened to be 
sick, and this division was thrown in with the second, so that 
I had the good fortune to have the entire class before me. 
They had been in school from five to eight years. In age they 
ranged from fifteen to eighteen, most being under sixteen. 
Two of them were born deaf, two became deaf at one year of age, 
three at two years, two at three years, and two at four years; 
one did not state the age when deafness occurred. Each pupil 
was furnished with paper, pen, and ink. The instructor first 
told them orally'to write their name, age, years at school, and 
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age when they became deaf. They thereupon readily described 
actions which I performed, including such complex actions as 
taking a knife and pencil from my pocket, sharpening the pencil, 
and writing with it. Original sentences were then written con- 
taining phrases like “ outside the city,” “ day before yesterday,” 
and the verbs “to eat” and “to give.” 

In arithmetic I first gave five numerical witinatine in the four 
fundamental operations, which they solved without difficulty. 
They had not been taught fractions, but understood simple 
proportion, and I put the following questions: 

1. If I buy 15 apples at 10 cents each, and 18 pears at 15 
cents apiece, how much shall I receive in change for a five- 
dollar bill ? 

2. A fruit dealer has 25 oranges and 32 apples. He sells 
22 oranges for 15 cents each. How much does he receive? 

3. A gentleman has $48.00 in his pocket. He buys 8 books 
at the rate of 3 books for $4.00. How much has he left? 

The first and second were done correctly by all, except one 
in each who made a slight error in calculation. The third was 
done by six; one made an error in calculation, but showed 
that he understood the principle ; the others either left it un- 
finished or did not attempt it from lack of time. None failed. 
The time given to arithmetic was about an hour. 

As they finished their arithmetic I asked them to write orig- 
inal compositions on subjects which I assigned, such as 
“ Trees,” “ Flowers,” “The Sun,” “ The School-room.” They 
had only from three-quarters to half an hour of the morning 
session left, and some did not have time at all for composi- 
tions. The articles written varied in length from 40 to 203 
words ; average, about 100 words. A friend acquainted with 
Italian, to whom I have submitted these compositions, says 
that, while they are not free from “ deaf-mutisms,” their lan- 
guage compares favorably with that of the average American 
pupil who has been under instruction for the same length of 
time. The ideas expressed are generally commonplace, the 
sentences are short, and the language simple. The only com- 
position giving any evidence of imagination or humor is one 
by a congenital deaf-mute ; writing of flowers, he says, “ Una 
hella donna & un fiore, ma & velenosa.” (A beautiful lady is a 
flower, but is poisonous.) Another boy, said to be the dullest 
member of the class (deaf at two years of age), who did not 
finish the arithmetic work in time to write a composition for 
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me, in a Sunday exercise written the day before, which his 
teacher allowed me to bring away, explained the mystery of 
deafness thus: “ God created the deaf-mute in order that the 
hearing and speaking may love him, instruct him, and educate 
him.” 

In this school, as with us, the black-board is freely used, and 
thus pupils backward in learning to speak yet receive consid- 
erable information. Conventional signs are not used, but ac- 
tions are freely employed, and the teacher does not hesitate 
to employ a gesture, if, by so doing, he can more readily make 
a pupil understand. When out of school the pupils are con- 
stantly under the charge of an officer, whose duty it is to help 
them in communicating with one another. 

The trades taught are weaving, tailoring, and shoemaking. 
The pupils receive a compensation of two to ten cents a day 
as a stimulus to industry. Prizes are also offered for school- 
room work. In the shoe-shop the teacher who accompanied 
me invited me to test the pupils’ proficiency in lip-reading by 
asking any pupil any question I pleased. Such orders were 
readily understood as “Go out by the window;” “Take off 
your apron; fold it; eat it!” The boy objected to the last, 
but showed clearly that he understood it, as did those around. 
I took care to select the dullest-looking pupils, and to ask the 
most unusual questions I could think of, but in no case did 
any one fail to understand after one or two repetitions. They 
seemed much pleased when called upon to do anything, and I 
noticed none of that shyness which deaf persons sometimes 
show when addressed orally. 

On the whole this school impressed me most favorably of all 
that I saw in Europe. The teachers seemed to be engaged 
heart and hand in their work ; they had complete confidence in 
their method; there was no attempt at parading, but they 
courted the fullest investigation of results; and, so far as I 
could judge, the school stands asa noteworthy example of 
what can be done by the oral method under favorable condi- 
tions. 

BERLIN. 

In Berlin I went first to the Royal Institution. Owing to 
© misunderstanding I was not permitted to examine the pupils 
as I had done in Italy. In the Municipal School for children 
of common people I was slightly more successful, and was 
permitted to examine the highest class in arithmetic. The 
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class consisted of six boys and seven girls, ranging in age from 
114 to 15 years; average, 14 years. They had been in school 
from three to nine years; average, 64 years. Five were semi- 
mutes, one having lost hearing at five years of age, two at seven, 
one at eight, and one at ten. The last one had attended a pub- 
lic school for five years. The ages when the others became deaf 
I could not ascertain, but presumably they were born deaf, or 
lost hearing very young. Two of the pupils were semi-deaf. 
Instruction had been given in simple fractions, and in simple 
proportion or the rule of three, and the class were now learn- 
ing multiplication of decimal fractions. All the questions were 
approved by the teacher, who saw that they did not go beyond 
the ground already covered by the class; and he wrote them 
all on the black-board, using his own language, and only pre- 
serving my ideas. 

First question. 56.92 +- 632.45 — 1.53 = ? 

This was correctly done by ten, while three failed. 

Second. 693 + 7.32 +- 0.009 — 5.23 —6 =? 

Right solved this; five failed. 

Third. If I buy 10 apples at 4 cents each, and 15 peaches at 
twelve cents apiece, and give a $10.00 bill in payment, how 


much shall I receive in change? (The word cent is here sub- 
stituted for pfennig and doller for mark. The numerical rela- 


tions remain the same; but a mark is a little less than one- 
fourth of a dollar.) 

This was solved by eight, while five failed. One of these 
gave as the answer $18.10! 

Fourth. A farmer had 15 horses and 25 cows. He sold 12 
cows at $300 each. How much did he receive? How many 
cows did he keep ? 

This was solved by nine; one failed ; two skipped it; and 
one wrote that he did not understand. 

Fifth. A lawyer bought 12 books, 3 books costing $10.00. 
How much did he get in change for a:hundred-dollar bill ? 

Four solved this; five failed; and four skipped it. 

Sixth. A man was born November 12, 1835. How old will 
he be September 21, this year ? 

None solved this. Six who attempted it failed ; the others 
did not try. 

A little less than an hour was allowed for the work, and the 
pupils were at liberty to ask the teacher, if they did not under- 
stand any part of the question. 
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I also secured a few compositions on “ Water,” which were 
being written upon my entrance into the class-room, and were 
given to me uncorrected. The general remarks made above, 
with respect to the quality of the compositions in the Milan 
school, are also applicable to these. 

In geography the pupils in this as well as in the Royal In- 
stitution showed thorough familiarity with the map of Europe, 
but I saw no evidence of- history being taught. I was per- 
mitted to make two or three tests of writing from actions in 
the Royal Institution, but the children’s command of language 
did not strike me as remarkable. 

In order to develop speech to the utmost, nearly all the in- 
struction is given orally. Signs and gestures are rigidly ex- 
cluded, and the black-board is very little used. On the whole, 
the mental advancement of the pupils did not impress me 
favorably, and the ability to lip-read did not seem at all to sur- 
pass what I saw in Milan. 

The pupils of the Municipal School all board out, and go to 
and from school like hearing children. It is a favorite idea in 
Germany to board the children with private families after they 
have been two or three years in school, that they may con- 
stantly enjoy the advantage of association with hearing peo- 
ple. In some of the provinces a plan, which is gaining favor, 
is to divide the children, according to intelligence, into three sec- 


tions: the bright, the average, and the dull. In some places the 


sections are taught in separate schools; in others, when they 
are in one school, they are graded into classes, each section by 
itself and separate from the others; and in order to facilitate 
the grading, new pupils are admitted only once in two years. 

I have described the above schools in detail because they 
were the best oral schools that came under my observation in 
Europe. The sign schools cannot compare with ours, and I 
think we have little to learn from them. The best sign school 
I saw in Europe was the Donaldson Hospital at Edinburgh. 
It is conducted on the plan of our combined system, and an 
additional feature is, that hearing chiidren are taught in the 
same building and mingle with the deaf at play and out of 
school. Mr. Large, the genial head. master, was particularly 
pleased with this feature, and said that the deaf learn that 
they have the same rights, but also the same duties, as the hear- 
ing. The oral school at Doncaster, England, seemed also to 
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be good, and I found a choice little oral school under the 
charge of Mr. Hugentobler, at Villeurbanne, Lyon-sur-Rhone. 

A way practised by a German teacher to stop a child from 
crying may be of interest. It was an infant class, and one of 
the boys persisted in crying every time he was called up to be 
instructed. The teacher then laid him, face downwards, across 
his knee, and called one of the other little boys to give him a 
rap, slipper fashion. Boy No. 2 was then laid across the knee, 
and No. 1 applied the slipper. After this had been repeated 


once or twice, a broad smile displaced the tears, and the whole 


class enjoyed the sport. 
OPINIONS OF THE DEAF. 

I frequently interrogated the intelligent deaf whom I met, 
particularly those in Italy and Germany, as to their opinion of 
the oral method, and found it to be the almost universal opinion 
that a not inconsiderable portion of the deaf should be in- 
structed by some more facile method than the oral. They, 
however, generally conceded that the oral method was satisfac- 
tory with a few; but as to the middle class, there was great 
difference of opinion. Professor Hecker, of the Milan Institu- 
tion, said to me, “I wish to tell you that in this institution we 
formerly taught by signs, then by the mixed method. and now 
by the pure oral method ; and we can assert that the last gives 
the best results.” The deaf in Italy, who are probably the best 
judges, since they can observe the deaf out of school, said to 
me concerning the orally-taught pupils, “They speak and _ lip- 
read better than formerly, but they know less.” This was 
either corroborated or tacitly admitted by orally-taught per- 
sons present. It will thus be seen that it depends upon the 
point of view from which we look at the subject how our judg- 
ment is formed. From a speech point of view the oral method 
gives the better results; from an educational point it does not. 

In Berlin I went one day to a church for the deaf. The 
services were conducted by speech, finger-spelling, and signs, 
all three at once, and reminded me of an effort to address a 
deaf and a hearing congregation at the same time. As for the 
gracefulness of this mode of speech, I cannot call it an im- 
provement on our sign-language. The deaf talk to one an- 
other in the same way, using gestures and finger-spelling more 
or less, according to their ability to read the lips. In Turin I 
met two German residents who had learned Italian signs. I 
asked them which mode of conversing they preferred, speech 
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or signs? One replied, “speech;” the other said he liked 
speech and signs about equally well. To the question, which 
I asked of many, if the ability to lip-read induced them to min- 
gle in hearing society, I generally received a negative reply. 
“ Lip-reading,” they would say, “is often useful to us, and we 
can understand people pretty well; but as for congenial com- 
pany we find it within our own class rather than among the 
hearing.” 

As a class the deaf in Europe cannot compare in education 
and intelligence with those of our country. There are a num- 
ber of quite intelligent persons, but they are much less numer- 
ous than among us. In some countries this may be attributed 
to the lack of adequate means to carry out the work ; but in 
Germany, where the schools are liberally supported and have 
good teachers, it is difficult to see any other cause than the 
method of instruction. There are not a few in Germany who 
are clamoring for a change in the mode of instruction of at 
least a portion of the deaf, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be successful. There are in Germany two papers published by 
and for the deaf, and both are advocating a modification of the 
present system of teaching. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


The difference between the oral and sign systems seems to 
me simply this: Each possesses certain advantages which the 
other lacks. The advantages of the former are speech and lip- 
reading ; of the latter, greater mental development. Our com- 
bined method attempts to combine the advantages of both; 
but, while largely successful, it does so considerably at the ex- 
pense of speech and speech-reading. If equal results in the 
latter could be obtained when the pupils are allowed to use 
signs as when not, it would be far preferable that they should 
have this privilege ; but experience seems to demonstrate that 
the exclusion of signs is necessary to the best resuks in 
speech and speech-reading. The oral pupils on the other hand 
lose some of the mental advancement which would be theirs 
with the use of signs; and, for this reason, I would have only 
such pupils instructed by this method as show special aptitude 
for it. To my mind the plan of the Philadelphia Institution 
commends itself—an oral department comprised of the most 
promising lip-readers, and a sign department in which a portion 


are taught speech as an accomplishment, but allowed the ben- 
efit of signs for mental advancement. Schools which have no 
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oral department should have classes taught entirely orally, and 
not merely a few hours of speech each week. In determining 
who should be placed in the oral department, capacity for lip- 
reading should be the main consideration. Mental capacity 
should not be the test, because it is seldom the most intelli- 
gent who make the best lip-readers. Quickness of perception 
and a sociable disposition are far more apt to make a successful 
lip-reader ; and sociableness should be cultivated as a part of 
their education. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the oral department should 
be managed with as much ability as the other, and that it 
should have first-class instructors. Nothing impressed me 
more strongly in my visits to European schools than the im- 
portance of good management and good teachers. As the 


principal is, so is the school; as the teachers are, so are the 


pupils. 

While I regard the attempt of some European countries to 
educate all the deaf by the pure oral method as a grave mis- 
take, I still think that in this country lip-reading does not re- 
ceive as much attention as it deserves. The oral and the com- 
bined system should have a place side by side, preferably 
under the same management, and there should be no antago- 
nism between them. If one attempts to trespass upon the 
territory of the other, he should be led back gently like an 
erring brother. 

It is my opinion, furthermore, that orally-taught pupils 
should, after leaving school, learn to understand signs in order 
to receive the benefit of lectures, entertainments, etc., provided 
for the deaf generally. For, however proficient they may be 
in lip-reading, they will never be able to derive much enjoy- 
ment from public lectures, concerts, ete. 

Of oral teachers I would earnestly ask that they inform 
themselves of the mental advancement made by pupils taught 
by the sign method, and compare it candidly with the results 
obtained by their method ; and that they ascertain the opinions 
of the deaf themselves, both those taught orally and by signs ; 
for surely the opinions of those whose lives are blessed or 
cursed by the course of others ought to have more weight than 
the opinion of those whose interest in it is only the success of 
their own belief. Of the deaf I would ask that they do not 
look upon oral teachers as their enemies, but as friends, good 
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friends, misguided sometimes it may be, but laboring earnestly 
for their weal. 

I also think that the National College should as heretofore 
be conducted on the sign and manual system, because only by 
this method is it possible to have the freedom and clearness 
necessary in the higher branches of study. And it should be 
patronized by graduates of oral as well as of sign schools. 
The former, if they have received thorough training in speech 
and lip-reading before coming to college, will easily be able to 
keep it by practice if they are disposed to mingle with hearing 
people ; and if they are not, their speech will be of little use 
to them any way, and they might as well put their time to the 
best use by acquiring as high mental development as possible. 

Those who advocate the oral system as a means of checking 
the tendency to intermarriage among the deaf are likely to be 
disappointed. The attraction which draws the deaf together 
has a far deeper root than co-education or the possession of a 
common language. In Germany intermarriages seem to be 
as popular as here, while mixed marriages seem to be even 
less favored than among us. In Italy I was told that the few 
who marry chiefly select deaf partners, mixed marriages not 


being looked upon with favor. In Berlin I went one evening 
to a café frequented by the deaf, and found about a hundred 
of them assembled, each with a glass of the German indispen- 


sable before him. There were husbands with their wives and 
children, lovers with their sweethearts, handsomely dressed 
bachelors, and maidens “ buxom, blithe, and debonair.” As I 
sat by a table watching them for awhile, unknown, I found 
myself opposite a young man who like me was a stranger, being 
from a provincial town. He had been educated orally, and 
could not use the finger-alphabet and but few signs; but this 
he managed to tell me quite plainly: “I am here looking for a 
wife.” 
OLOF HANSON, M. A., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ABEL, MRS. MARY HINMAN. Practical Sanitary and Economic 
Cooking Adapted to Persons of Moderate and Small Means. The 
Lomb Prize Essay. Published by the American Public Health 
Association, 1890. 12mo, pp. 201. 


This is an excellent book for all classes of people, but we 
commend it especially to the superintendents and principals 
of our institutions, as indicating at once the most nutritious 
and the most economical articles of food to be selected in 
making up the dietary of the school year; and to our matrons, 
housekeepers, and cooks as explaining on scientific and sani- 
tary principles the manner in which the food should be pre- 
pared for the table. The book is sold at cost, forty cents a 
copy, or three copies for a dollar, bound in cloth. It may be 
had at the book-stores. 


LOCATELLI, CARLO [AND OTHERS]. Sacerdote Cav. Giu- 
lio Tarra, Ricordo d’Onore e d’Affetto. [Tribute of Honor and 
Affection to Sac. Cav. Giulio Tarra]. Milan, 1890. Large 8vo, 
pp. 48. 


This tribute to the memory of the illustrious Abbe Tarra is 


published on the first anniversary of his death by the Milan 
Provincial Institution for poor deaf-mutes, to which he devoted 
his life. It contains the eulogies pronounced at his funeral, 
the comments of various periodicals upon his life and charae- 
ter, letters of condolence, ete. A picture of the monument 


to be erected in his honor, surmounted by his bust, is given 
as a frontispiece. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1890: Llandaff (Wales), London and 
Margate (England), Sarah Fuller (West Medford, Mass.), Vads- 
tena (Sweden), Western New York. 


PROCEEDINGS of the First Triennial Reunion of Graduates 
and former Pupils of the Indiana School for the Deaf, held at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, August 24, 25, and 26, 1886. Printed at 
the Indiana School, 1890. 

E. A. F. 


HEIDSIEK, J. Der Taubstummeund seine Sprache Erneute Unter- 
suchungen iiber das methodologische Fundamental-prinzip der 
Taubstummenbildung. [The Deaf-Mute and his Language. 
Renewed Investigations concerning the Method and Fundamental 
Principles of Deaf-Mute Instruction.] Breslau: Max Woywod. 
1889. I2mo., pp. 318. 


While in other countries the German method of instructing 


the deaf is heid up as a model to be imitated, in Germany itself 
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some earnest teachers, dissatisfied with the meagre results of 


their labors, have been casting about for the cause, and have 
come to the conclusion that it lies in radical defects of the sys- 
tem itself; that a reform is necessary, and that some of the 
pet theories of the method that have held sway from the days 
of Heinicke are fundamentally false and at variance with estab- 
lished principles of mental and physiological science, and should 
therefore be thrown aside altogether or at least modified. 

Among the most persistent and energetic of these advocates 
of reform is Mr. J. Heidsiek, a teacher in the school at Bres- 
lau, one of the largest in Germany. He has attacked the 
abuses and short-comings of the system in several articles in 
the German Organ, which have met with energetic protest 
from prominent teachers, notably two of the leading exponents 
of the method, Messrs. Vatter and Walther. Some of these 
articles pro and con have been translated and published in the 
Annals.* Mr. Heidsiek’s latest shot is in the form of a bulky 
volume bearing the title of “ The Deaf-Mute and his Language.” 

In this book Mr. Heidsiek goes over the same ground covy- 
ered by his previous articles and reiterates the same charges, 
but greatly amplifies and brings to the support of his state- 
ments a long array of writers on mental science and philology, 
including Herder, W. v. Humboldt, Lazarus, Muller, W. D. 
Whitney, and others, besides quoting Hill, Kruse, the Organ, 
and other authorities in the profession. It is in fact partly a 
treatise on the psychological and physiological phenomena con- 
nected with speech and hearing, with a view of demonstrating 
the incongruity of articulate language as a means and an end 
of teaching the deaf. The titles of some of the eighteen chap- 
ters of the book will give an idea of its character: “The ethi- 
cal, esthetic, and religious conceptions of the uneducated 
deaf-mute ;” “ The limitations of consciousness ; the known and 
unknown in the soul;” “ The reflex action of soul and body ;” 
*“What is speech?” “The consequences of deafness ;” “ The 
influence of thought upon speech ;” “ The deaf-mute’s ability 
to articulate ;” “ The onomatopoetic nature of gestures,” etc., 
ete. 

The basis of Mr. Heidsiek’s denunciation is that the German 
method adheres with slavish partiality to the old Aristotelian 
doctrine adopted by Heinicke, that without speech reason is 
impossible, and that it obstinately shuts its eyes to the true 


*Vol. xxxii, pp. 104-113 and 161-168. 
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import of the aphorism, limiting the meaning of the term 
speech to spoken language alone, and regarding the mere 
ability to articulate as equivalent to the restoration of the deaf- 
mute to society. Heinicke himself, the founder of the system, 
Mr. Heidsiek places on the same level on which we place 
Braidwood, and far below the plane of the noble and philan- 
thropic De l'Epeé. The national reaction against French influ- 
ences begun by Lessing was then at its height, and the fact 
that De l'Epeé was a Frenchman did more to prejudice Hei- 
nicke against his system than all other objections combined. 
From mere combativeness he opposed every tenet advocated 
by the Frenchman, and the opposition he began and fostered 
has held to this day. National prejudice against all innova- 
tions that have the least flavor of foreign origin is as rampant 
at this hour as it ever was during the palmiest days of the 
great reaction. The motto of the method is nulla vestigia 
retrorsum, and its advocates will sooner see the whole cause of 
deaf-mute education go to rack and ruin than make the small- 
est compromise. 

With this understanding the method endeavors by a rack 
and thumb-screw process to force the deaf child to communicate 
and think in speech alone, without making allowance for the 
fact that oral language is by its very nature and function in- 
tended solely for the ear, and that to make the eye take the 
place of the ear in this connection is a violation of the laws of 
nature and a physical and psychical impossibility. 

Tn its mania for articulate language, the profession is charged 
with pursuing the shadow for the substance, and, instead of 
educating or drawing out the mind of the pupil, with consum- 
ing his entire school-life in a wearisome and never-ending rep- 
etition of vocal gymnastics, of articulation and fip-reading, and 
lip-reading and articulation, and, by way of variety, articulation 
and lip-reading. Instead of studying the psychological char- 
acter of language, the profession investigates its material 
nature only, and disregards the fact that, though the deaf 
child possesses the giving and constructive part of the mech- 
anism of speech, the perceptive and receptive portion is want- 
ing. It refuses to recognize the patent fact that gesture alone 
can be to the eye what speech is to the ear, and that to a deaf- 
mute having no conception of sound articulate language is in 
reality a most laborious, intricate, and arbitrary system of 
gestures addressed to the eye. 
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Under these conditions, therefore, the results achieved in 
articulation, even with the most persistent drill, are such as to 
cause the teacher to blush with mortification and frequently 
give way to despair, while the pupil himself is often driven to 
the verge of idiocy, his mind remaining a barren, uncultivated 
field. 

Attention is called, also, to the sheer impossibility of re- 
pressing signs in even the strictest and best disciplined schools. 
Like Banquo’s ghost, they will not down. The deaf-mute can 
no more repress their spontaneous use than the leopard can 
change his spots or the Ethiop his skin. An instance is related 
of pupils, who, when their teachers tied their hands behind 
their backs, would still communicate by facial gestures. More- 
over, as soon as the pupil leaves school and is no longer under 
the control and espionage of teachers and attendants, his first 
act of freedom is to throw off the yoke and use signs in com- 
munication with the hearing as well as the deaf. Stress is also 
laid upon the fact that at conventions of deaf-mute societies 
and other gatherings the sign-language is advocated in resolu- 
tions and otherwise, and that among its most earnest supporters 
are the best educated and most intelligent graduates who have 
made the greatest progress as articulators and lip-readers while 
at school. 

From such premises Mr. Heidsiek concludes that signs should 
and must be employed in the school-room, greater prominence 
being at the same time given to written language as a means 
of instruction. Nevertheless he is far more moderate in his 
demands than one would expect from the arguments just sum- 
marized. He still reserves a large percentage of pupils for 
pure oral instruction. These are: 

1. Pupils who lost their hearing after having attended the 
public school and received more or less instruction through 
the ear. 

2. Pupils who, without having received any schooling, were 
able to speak before becoming deaf. 

3. Pupils who, though deafness occurred in infancy, still 
have vague impressions of sound and speech, which impres- 
sions have a decided influence upon their capacity for oral in- 
struction. 

4. Pupils who are only partially deaf and for whom aural 
instruction with suitable ear-tubes is recommended. 

5. The brightest of the simon-pure or congenitally deaf. 
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These five classes make up about sixty per cent. of all pupils 
received, and to withhold from them the blessings of oral in- 
struction Mr. Heidsiek characterizes as a sin and a shame. 
The remaining forty per cent. comprise the dull and slow- 
witted, but even these are to be drilled in articulation, recourse 
being always had to signs as an aid in teaching. 

Mr. Heidsiek summarizes briefly, as follows : 

1. Even dull pupils are to be taught language in its oral and 
written form. 

2. We must abandon all hopes of phonetical and grammati- 
cal excellence in such pupils and permit the use of gestures. 

3. While oral and written language serve not only as a means 
but also as an end of instruction, gestures are never to be made 
an end but only a means of instruction. 

4. Articulation, gesture, and written language should hold 
a co-ordinate rank in instruction. 

Mr. Heidsiek himself is open to the charge of inconsistency. 
The logical deduction to be arrived at from his data and 
premises is that the only system adaptable in teaching all 
classes of deaf children is the combined method as practised 
in most of our American schools, which makes a mastery of 
language the chief object aimed at, and teaches articulation as 
an accomplishment, but never gives it the prominence of being 
the sole end and means of instruction, while it employs the sign- 
language never as an end, but simply as an avenue whereby to 
reach the mind of the pupil. 

The retort courteous to Mr. Heidsiek’s statements has not 
been wanting, and his book has been fiercely attacked in the 
leading German professional magazines. Most of his oppo- 
nents, however, have taken good care to leave the gist of his 
arguments severely alone and have contented themselves with 
making a man of straw, which they then proceeded to demolish 
at their leisure. Several of them seem to have mistaken abuse 
for logic, and it also transpires that at the last German conven- 
tion, held at Cologne, Mr. Heidsiek was ostracized and the 
whole subject buried fathoms deep in silence. 

S’-" the book has met with much attention from school 
journals uot connected with the profession, and there is some 
room fer pe that it may yet succeed in its object, 7. e., gain 
a foot-uold ‘or the sign-language in the German system of in- 


structioi 
GEORGE W. VEDITZ, M. A., 


Instructor in the Colorado Institute, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THE TWELFTH CONYENTION. 


Tue First Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
was held at the New York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, August 28-30, 1850. The number of schools 
represented in that Convention was six; the number of dele- 
gates was thirty-five, of whom twenty-two were regular and 
thirteen honorary members. 

The Twelfth Convention was held at the same Institution, 
August 23-27, 1890. The number of schools represented 
was fifty; the number of delegates was 346, of whom 240 
were regular and 106 honorary members. Many persons be- 
sides these, chiefly former pupils of the Institution, were 
hospitably entertained during the sessions of the Convention ; 
so that the gathering numbered about six hundred. 

Of the persons who attended the First Convention not more 
than four or five are still living; two of these, the Rev. Dr. 
Thos. Gallaudet and Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, both of them teach- 
ers in the New York Institution forty years ago, and both of 
them still connected with the same Institution, the one as 
Director and the other as Principal, were present at the Twelfth 
Convention. 

The foreign members of the profession who were so cordially 
invited to join in the Twelfth Convention failed to appear, to the 
regret of us all; so that while the Convention, owing to the large 
delegation from Canada, may truly be called “ International,” it 
was not more so than those that have preceded it during the 
past twenty years; for our Canadian brethren, we are happy 
to say, we have always with us, and we count them not as 
foreigners, but as a part of ourselves in these Conventions of 
American Instructors. 

Every Convention that we have attended has seemed to us 
the best, and the Twelfth was no exception to this rule. The 
place of meeting was delightful ; our generous hosts did every- 
thing possible to promote our comfort and convenience; the 
gathering was large ; the members were faithful in their attend- 
ance upon the prolonged morning, afternoon, and evening 
sessions ; every moment of time was fully occupied ; the papers 
and discussions were for the most part able, earnest, and help- 
ful; the utmost freedom in the expression of views was per- 


mitted and encouraged; courtesy and friendliness invariably 
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prevailed, and the result of the sharpest discussions was not 
ill-will, but increased good feeling. The perfect fairness of the 
presiding officer, Dr. Wilkinson, of California, and the excel- 
lent spirit shown by all the members combined to. produce the 
harmony which was such a happy feature of the proceedings 
from first to last. 

In the matter of papers the Convention suffered from an 
embarrassment of riches. It was a criticism frequently made 
during the Convention that too large a proportion of the time 
was given to their reading, while too little opportunity was 
allowed for their discussion and for questions and answers. 
The criticism was just; but the arrangement made was prob- 
ably the best possible under the circumstances. It should be 
added that nearly all the papers were so valuable that their 
suppression, even for the sake of a fuller discussion of some of 
the subjects, would have been a loss. Their topics weye— 

1. “The Standard of Teachers,” by Weston Jenkins, of New 
Jersey. 

2. “The Use of Newspapers in the School-Room,” by Wiilis 
Hubbard, of Michigan. 

3. “The First Year’s Work,” by Miss Florence E. Lead- 
better, of Boston. 

4, “ Methods I Have Used in Teaching Deaf-Mute Children,” 
by Miss Luann C. Rice, of New York. 

5. “The Teaching of Beginners,” by A. D. Hays, of West 
Virginia. 

6. “Number Work with Language,” by Miss Kate D. Wil- 
liams, of Boston. 

7. “ How and When Arithmetic should be Taught in Primary 
Classes,” by Miss Mattie H. Bedford, of Philadelphia. 

8. “Primary Arithmetic,” by G. M. McClure, of Kentucky. 

9. “ Rapidity in Arithmetical Operations,” by Thos. F. Fox, 
of New York. 

10. “ Articulation Teaching,” by D. Greenberger, of New 
York. 

11. “Advancement in Methods of Instructing the Deaf,” by 
Thos. Monroe, of Michigan. 

12. “ The Relation of the Sign-Language to the Education 
of the Deahy” by Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, of New York. 

13. “The Importance of Signs,” by W. G. Jones, of New 
York. 

14. “ The Use of Signs,” by F. D. Clarke, of Arkansas. 
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15. “Some Results of College Work,” by A. G. Draper, of 
Washington. 

16. “The Colloquial Use of the English Language among 
the Deaf,” by Z. F. Westervelt, of Rochester, N. Y. 

17. “ How shall History be Taught?” by W. A. Caldwell, of 
Philadelphia. 

18. “ School-Room Difficulties,” by Miss Emma F. West, of 
Philadelphia. 

19. “The Physical Training of Pupils,” by J. H. Eddy, of 
Rome, N. Y. 

20.’ “ The True Order of Grammatical Principles,” by Dr. Job 
Williams, of Hartford, Conn. 

21. “ Reduction and Percentage,” by J. H. Eddy, of Rome, 

22. * Fractions,” by G. W. Cook, of Michigan. 

23. “First Steps in the Oral Instruction of the Deaf,” by 
Miss Florence C. McDowell, of Philadelphia. 

24. “ How shall Recitations be Conducted ?” by J. L. Smith, 
of Minnesota. 

25. “A Phonetic Manual Alphabet,” by E. Lyon, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

26. “Should Speech Learners be Taught in Sign Classes ?” 
by W. E. Taylor, of Nebraska. 

27. “Books and Reading,” by Thos. F. Fox, of New York. 

28. “ Reading Charts,” by D. R. Tillinghast, of North Caro- 
lina. 

29. “ Reading,” by T. F. Mosely, of Nebraska. 

30. “The Educational Value of the Institution Printing 
Office,” by S. G. Davidson, of Philadelphia. 

31. “The Interrogative,” by J. P. Walker, of Philadelphia. 

32. “Time Phrases,” by C. L. Zorbaugh, of Kansas. 

33. “The Use of Idioms,” by W. G. Jenkins, of Hartford. 

34. “How to Teach Geography,” by Miss C. D. Wood, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

35. “Geography,” by R. B. Lloyd, of New Jersey. 

36. “A Course in Language,” by J. W. Swiler, of Wisconsin. 

37. “How to Conduct Examinations,” by A. S. Clark, of 
Hartford. 

38. “ Manuscript Lessons,” by F. W. Booth, of Philadelphia. 

39. “The Value of a Programme,” by Miss E. R. Taylor, of 
Philadelphia. 

40. “ The Deaf Teacher,” by J. T. Elwell, of Philadelphia. 
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The two papers last named were not read for want of time, 
but will be printed in the Proceedings of the Convention, which 
will be published by the New York Institution with as little 
delay as possible. 

A pleasant feature of the Convention was the presentation to 
Dr Peet, by a number of his former pupils, of an oil portrait 
of himself. The portrait, which is an excellent likeness, was 
painted by Mr. Albert Ballin, a graduate of the Institution. 
The gratitude and love due to benefactors are too often left 
unexpressed until after their death; it was gratifying to see 
Dr. Peet’s pupils show their appreciation of what he has done 
for them during his lifetime. 

The value of articulation and speech-reading is now so fully 
recognized by American teachers that it is no longer a subject 
of discussion. The only questions remaining are their relative 
value as compared with mental and moral development, the 
position that should be given them in the course of instruction, 
whether or not they should be made the means as well as the 
end of teaching, to what proportion and what classes of the 
pupils it is profitable to give them, how they should be taught, 
and whether the sign-language and manual alphabet are a help 
or a hindrance in the attainment of the best general results. 
These questions, as usually in our conventions, were discussed 
at New York with earnestness and warmth, but with per- 
fect courtesy, and with a fuller recognition than on some 
former occasions by all participants in the debate of the 
strength of the position of those who differed from them. 
The cause of articulation teaching—not necessarily of the 
“pure oral” method—was promoted by the organization of an 
Articulation Section of the Convention with jts own officers, and 
by the formation of an “ Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf.” The Articulation Section was organ- 
ized upon the model of the general Convention, with an Execu- 
tive Committee consisting of Miss Caroline A. Yale, Miss Ellen 
L. Barton, Miss Sarah Fuller, Mr. D. Greenberger, and Mr. A. 
L. E. Crouter. To the Association Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
generously presented $25,000, and promised further pecuniary 
aid as it might be needed. Miss Yale has kindly promised to 
state some of the plans of the Association in the present num- 
ber of the Annals. Both these organizations were formed in 
entire harmony with the general Convention. 

The wish on the part of some members for a change in the 
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method of organization of the Convention and for more frequent 
meetings was recognized in the appointment of two commit- 
tees: one to consider plans for reorganization, and the other 
to arrange the literary programme of the next Convention, 
which is to be held in 1893, during the World’s Fair, at some 
time and place yet to be designated. The former task was 
finally assigned to the Standing Executive Committee and the 
latter to a Special Committee of Five, of which Dr. J. L. Noyes 
is Chairman. All suggestions with regard to the general re- 
organization of the Convention should therefore be addressed 
to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Chairman of the Standing Executive 
Committee, and suggestions with respect to the literary pro- 
gramme of the next Convention to Dr. J. L. Noyes, who will 
lay them before their respective Committees. 

The stenographic report of the Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion, including the papers read, is to be published by the New 
York Institution. In view of the superior facilities for printing 
possessed by that Institution, we doubt not they will appear 
much more promptly than has been the case with the Pro- 
ceedings of most former Conventions. E. A. F. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL 
INSTRUCTOR. 


In some respects our profession is quite like other profes 
sions, and in many respects it is very different. The masses 
regard it as a preparatory school, or a pecuniary stepping- 
stone to something better. There are many who enter it with 
a similar idea. For this they are not entirely to blame. 
Teaching is about the only employment in which a person can 
engage to work for a few months of each year and attend 
school the remainder. The small remuneration is also to blame 
for driving out of the work many valuable teachers who are 
equally well qualified for something that offers better induce- 
ments, financially speaking. We are all human, and few men 
or women will give their lives to a work without more or less 
“jingling of the guinea.” Of those who make it a life-work 
many feel that the compensation is sufficient to retain them in 
an occupation in which their heart is engaged, for there is a 
peculiar fascination in enlightening the ignorant and elevating 
the uncultured. Then, again, there are some engaged in 
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teaching who cannot get other employment. This is said with 
due regard for such persons, but it is due the profession that 
this fact be mentioned here. It is true of every profession, 
not even excluding the clerical. What follows pertains par- 
ticularly to instructing the deaf, although it may apply equally 
well to speaking schools. 

A successful instructor must possess, at least, the following 
faculties : 

1st. Knowledge. 

2d. Executive ability. 

3d. Ability to impart knowledge. 

4th. Love for the work. 

An effort was made to arrange these according to their im- 
portance, but upon studying their relative rank they each 
seemed to claim the first place. They will be taken up in the 
order named, and if this arrangement does not meet the ap- 
proval of the reader, he will please place them according to 
his own idea of their rank. 

Our horizon is near us, as compared with the other great 
achievements which our civilization has attained, but it is rap- 
idly receding. By this is meant, that the work of educating 
the deaf is yet in its infancy. Even to-day the deaf are igno- 
rantly regarded by many as incapable of receiving a high degree 
of instruction. The erroneous idea is quite prevalent, that an 
institution for the deaf is an asylum for demented persons. 
The deaf rank, intellectually, very low. Our State legislatures 
do not make provision for more than a common-school educa- 
tion, and some scarcely for that. Of those who complete the 
State curriculum only a very few are privileged to attend the 
National College. 

It is readily seen that their facilities for an extended educa- 
tion is somewhat limited. The number of peaking persons 
who enter the work is small on account of its isolation. As 
the public become awakened to the fact that our schools are 
crippled for lack of funds, and give us more liberally, the edu- 
cational standard of our schools can be raised. 

Considerable blame has been placed upon text-books. We 
would not overlook the importance of reliable text-books, 
neither would we attach too much importance to them. They 
must be used as a guide to assist in covering the same terri- 
tory in parallel grades. But we earnestly hope that none of 
our pupils will ever become text-book worms to the degree of 
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accepting or knowing nothing outside of the book. The in- 
structor is invariably the source of information. The text- 
book is only what is claimed for it—a text. The discourse is 
the instructor’s to give. Real, living truths, and daily events, 
constitute valuable information which can be brought into the 
school-room and for which a text book often has no place. The 
instructor should keep abreast with the times. 

2d. Executive ability. It has been truly said that if a teacher 
cannot govern himself he is quite incompetent to govern others. 
This statement applies equally well to his every-day life out- 
side the school-room. A sensible pupil once expressed it thus: 
“T look to my teacher for an example in morals and manners.” 
If a teacher does not possess self-control he should bear with 
those whom he cannot control. 

There should be order and decorum from the time school is 
called until it is dismissed. In less time than it requires to 
write it, a class of pupils can ascertain whether or not they 
can pull the reins, or whether the discipline is lax. It is not 
expected of any descendant of Adam that he will not find time 
for fun even in the school-room, if given an opportunity. 

Then, there is another extreme. It is unnecessary for a 
teacher to enter the school-room wearing a countenance that 
will curdle milk. That is not firmness, but rudeness. There 
is a happy medium which will give to the most unconcerned 
pupil more or less pleasure in his studies. We are not to rule 
with a rod of iron, but with a cord of love shall we hold our 
pupils’ respect and teach them. There are few persons who 
can solve intricate and perplexing problems during a merciless 
storm. Neither should we expect our pupils to study or learn 
if they are filled with awful fear lest they offend and call down 
our judgment with vengeance. It is the gentle rain and meliow 
sunshine that germinate the flower and unfold its buds. 

Tardiness should be prohibited entirely. Pupils soon know 
it when they are allowed to straggle in three or four minutes 
behind time. Promptness on the part of the teacher is the first 
antidote for tardiness. Work cannot be successfully prosecuted 
while drones are gathering in. School work, such as cleaning 
slates, distributing paper, crayon, etc., and collecting the same, 
should be systematized. 

The instructor should give some hours daily to his lessons, 
preparing lessons for the next school-day, grading papers, and 
the like. Even if a teacher is going over the same ground 
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that he has been over for the last ten years, something new 
and interesting can be infused into the lessons that will at 
least remove the scent of mold. Pupils have no more use for 
monotony than the masses have for monopoly. A lesson pre- 
pared in 1880 is not the lesson for 1890. In illustrating phrase- 
words, mechanical, abstract, meaningless sentences should be 
avoided. There are daily and historical events sufficient for 
subject-matter on almost any topic. Pupils desire to learn 
something new. Political boundaries, grammatical ideas, man- 
ners, customs, etc., are constantly changing, and the successful 
teacher is he who keeps in touch with the life of to day. 

3d. The ability to impart knowledge. In some institutions 
the pupil has a different teacher each year. He becomes ac- 
quainted with the ways, manners, and peculiar characteristics 
of his former teacher, and when, at the beginning of a new 
year, he finds himself under a different instructor, it is fre- 
quently a little difficult to understand his signs as readily as 
those of his former teacher. There is more or less dissimilarity 
of signs, perhaps more than is necessary. But, just as long as 
there is a variety of speech, a difference in facial expressions, 
so long will there be slight differences in pantomime. There 
were never two persons that looked, walked, or talked so much 
alike but that a difference was perceptible. 

Recently we gave the same picture to each pupil, and after 
a few minutes’ study called them up singly to render the story 
in pantomime. It goes without saying that in the class of 
nineteen no two were alike in toto. Each was correct. Had 
there been nineteen hundred there would have been the same 
difference. 

At the beginning of the year, while the pupil and teacher 
are strange, great care should be exercised by the teacher to 
make himself clearly understood, otherwise he may expect a 
lack of interest. There is a tendency to be too rapid in sign- 
ing, giving a part and omitting a part, leaving the subject 
misty before the mind of the pupil. Again, there is no com- 
mon sense in either teacher or pupil spelling as though his life 
depended on his speed. Talk, if you please, so rapidly that 
an entire sentence represents one sound, a conglomeration of 
syllables. Rapidity is not always an indication of dexterity, 
but sometimes indicates a lack of proper training. 

A teacher whose head is filled with knowledge is a failure if 
he lack the ability to impart it. We should be slow to pro- 
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nounce our pupils stupid if we ourselves are at fault. To 
storm from one ¢co.:.. of the room to another, like a raging 
lion, is not enthusiasm ; it is foolishness. Such gesticulations 
will excite the attention of the pupils. Who would not look? 
But when the teacher is again quiet, the pupils will not know 
what he has said. They will gaze at him merely through 
curiosity. 

The successful teacher will do nothing for his pupils that 
they can do for themselves. This is not to be confounded 
with laziness. Be cool, calm, considerate, and impart your 
knowledge ina simple conversational way, and you will be 
gratified with the results. 

4th. Love for the work. If we are not in love with our 
work, we should abandon it. Forced service is of little con- 
sequence in any profession, but least of all in ours. There is 
a positive injustice wrought upon those in our charge if we 
dislike our work. 

Our classes should be to us a family of brothers and sisters, 
our children, to whom we owe parental influence, instruction, 
and love. 

It seems impossible to effect much without true, zealous love 
for our pupils. Unless we do love them we cannot command 
the respect and admiration due us as teachers. We should 
mingle with them in their games and prove to them that our 
interest is not entirely a pecuniary one. 

However much might be added to what has already been 
said, this much is true, that if we do not possess, in greater 
or less degree, the qualities mentioned, we shall not have com- 
plete success. Each of these several topics contains enough 
material to make an entire article. Hints only have been 
thrown out, with the hope that they may prove valuable to the 
readers of the Annals. 


C. CLAYTON WENTZ, M. A., 
Late Instructor in the Ohio Institution, Columbus, O. 


AN INTELLIGENT USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 


Tue suggestion very often made, that the deaf should be in- 
duced to use the dictionary more, would be a good one if its 
adoption under present circumstances were more practicable. 
The utility of the plan seems plausible upon first thought ; the 
trouble, however, is that those who advance it with so much 
assurance of beneficial effects do not fully consider the inher- 
ent difficulties to be encountered. 

It is somewhat akin to. Dr. Bell’s proposition, that by con- 
stant and repeated poring over the pages of a strange language 
the meaning of expressions will gradually dawn upon the mind 
of adeaf child. The suggestion involves an apparent contradic- 
tion ; it requires that a pupil learn a language by using that lan- 
guage asamedium. Itis even less in accordance with the nature 
of things than the suggestion that.a hearing person studying a 
foreign language, a smattering of which is already acquired, 
should use a lexicon in that language to arrive at the meaning 
of unfamiliar expressions; for in the latter case, though the 
process would be tedious and almost fruitless of practical re- 
sults, the student would have a palpable basis of operation ; 
he is already possessed of some form of written speech, and all 
languages have similarities as to both their etymology and their 
fundamental principles of construction. This affords the hear 
ing person an inestimable advantage over the ignorant, and 
even over the partially educated deaf, whose minds are filled 
with images—representations of objects and physical move- 
ments—and act in accordance with impulses derived from them. 
When the expression in signs of these and of ideas a little re- 
moved from the concrete is attempted by such untutored 
minds it is disconnected, incoherent, and often jumbled into 
almost an unintelligible mass. 

What a royal road to the attainment of the King’s English 
does a dictionary placed in the hands of pupils so conditioned 
seem to present! Indeed, it would serve but as a stumbling- 
block. There is not a dictionary adapted to the use of hear- 
ing children, to say nothing about the half-educated deaf. 
The definitions are frequently more difficult of comprehension 
than the words intended to be defined ; they are pitched upon 
such a high scale, their phraseology is so much above the 
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than to aid the mind of a child. The more dictionaries are 
condensed for the use of children in schools, the stiffer and 
more difficult becomes the phraseology of the definitions. 

Another serious defect is, that only isolated words are de- 
fined, phrases and words in their idiomatic relations receiving 
little or no attention. 

The dictionary for both hearing and deaf children is yet to 
be written. When it is, we shall find the words defined in 
language adjusted to the level of the child’s comprehension, 
and the common phrases, idioms, and figures of speech re- 
ceiving due attention; we shall also find their application, as 
nearly as possible, to facts in possession of the learner. 

There is of course no desire here to discourage the use, by 
advanced pupils, of such dictionaries as are now obtainable, 
but it would not be safe always to vouch for their proper use. 
Incongruities, as a result, may be looked for at any time. 
Pupils little conversant with the proprieties of expression and 
the terms of common usage will, for the sake of variety, some- 
times be guilty of substituting the definition for the word, 
though the number of words be multiplied tenfold and in 
their connection they be rendered nonsensical. 

A case in point came up in one of our classes a few days ago. 
A boy was writing a lesson in Texas history and had occasion 
to speak of Stephen F. Austin, the father of the Republic ; in- 
stead of using the title so long applied to this hero and states- 
man he resorted to the dictionary to find a circuitous route 
for arriving at the same meaning, and this was the result of 
his effort: “the male parent of the Republic!” The wonder 
is that his apparent desire for novelty did not prompt him to 
find a paraphrase for Republic equally as elegant and expres- 
sive. If this ambitious student should happen upon the figure, 
“the flower of the British youth,” used in Berard’s History of 
England, he would perhaps interpret it to mean the button- 
hole bouquets which young men are so fond of wearing. 

Then there is also the energetic explorer after synonyms. 
Every teacher has met and been conquered by him. How the 
product of his industry jars upon the sensitive ear of the zeal- 
ous teacher! Such excursions of originality as “obtain a 
letter,” “receive into trouble,” “ employ a book,” “ get busi- 
ness,” “pay attention to his industry,” “ travel to the woods,” 
“ observed a rabbit in the yard,” “ consumed her candy,” “pre- 
serve my money,” “ possess a headache,” “ will proceed to town,” 
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“ bestowed some apples to the pupils,” are constant sources of 
annoyance and chagrin. 

The question arises, whether such misuse of the dictionary 
cannot, in a measure, be remedied. It is not within the ordi- 
nary power of man to make the halt to bound like the roe, nor 
can the deaf, circumscribed intellectually as they are, be brought 
speedily to leave offcommon errors. Their mental growth must 
ever be slow, the processes of accretion and assimilation being 
necessarily retarded ; only long-continued and persistent appli- 
cation will serve as their “ Open sesame ” into the mysteries of 
English expression, and the very fact that conscious effort is 
required by them in the work of attainment lessens the immedi- 
ate capacity of their intellectual powers. We need look, then, 
for no Aladdin’s lamp that will perform wonders for us, and it 
is well always to bear this in mind when we seek means for im- 
proving the condition of the deaf, lest we become visionary. 
Judiciously seeking to overcome difficulties is a duty, however, 
and if we can devise a plan by which to prepare the deaf for 
a more intelligent use of the dictionary it is well. 

The following plan is submitted with the hope that others 
will suggest improvements: In a beginning class there should 
be no defining, either by word or by sign, forms of language 
being given to describe actual occurrences in the presence of 
the pupils. The past, future, and progressive present tenses 
of the verb, together with a great variety of phrases and name 
and quality words, may thus be taught without the use of a 
single sign, and the foundation for the mastery of English suc- 
cessfully laid. To these may be gradually added all the more 
common expressions, as rapidly as immediate needs call them 
into requisition, the pupil being made to learn language by its 
use. The verb ¢o be, with its attendant predicate and adjectives 
or phrases, may be largely taught by object lessons. 

Signs for illustration should be postponed as long as possi- 
ble. Their “ full, free, and wise use” cannot, as suggested by 
Mr. Dudley in the May number of the Silent Hducator, over- 
come existing difficulties, else why has it not done so ere this? 
We should first do all we can to prevent the disease, and then, 
if necessary, apply his remedy to the lingering symptoms. 
The most effective preventive, it would seem, is to mould the 
budding thoughts of our pupils as nearly as practicable in the 
English sentence. If it be true, as Hamerton intimates in his 
‘Intellectual Life,” that an uncultivated mind with feeble sep- 
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arating powers cannot learn and use two languages without 
mixing them, then the fewer signs used in the earlier pupilage 
of the deaf, beyond those absolutely indispensable, the better. 
The work here is with uncultivated minds whose separating 
powers are certainly very feeble. There comes a time, how- 
ever, when the knowledge to be imparted is more extensive and 
of a character to demand the use of signs for illustration or 
definition, but then the mental habits of the pupils are meas- 
urably well established and the danger of signs occupying too 
much of their intellectual life to the detriment of English is 
not so great. At this stage unfamiliar expressions coming up 
in the lessons may be expiained in signs, but if time permit 
it were better even then in addition to illustrate the expres- 
sions by incidents improvised for the occasion, or by facts 
thoroughly within the knowledge of the pupils. 

The third step is to write the definitions. This may be be- 
gun as soon as the pupils are able to realize the purpose of a 
definition and can fully grasp the language it comprises. Evy- 
ery new word, phrase, idiom, and figure of speech in the lesson 
is accordingly placed upon the black-board and defined in the 
sense in which it is used; the phrases should not be separated 
into their parts but be treated as single entities, for the mind 
so conceives them when it uses them in a proposition, and 
naked synonyms should not be given as definitions where it 
can be avoided. The expressions thus defined might be incor- 
porated by the teacher into model sentences relating facts well 
known to the pupils, and the whole taken down by them into 
blank books for future reference. 

The pupils might also be encouraged to take down anything 
found in their general reading that requires explanation and 
bring it into the school-room ; a few minutes at the opening 
of the day’s session might be devoted, in the manner given 
above, to matter thus gathered up, but the pupil should always 
be required to present the entire sentence containing the word 
or phrase he wants defined, that he may be given the particu- 
lar idea intended to be conveyed and at the same time be im- 
pressed with the notion that a change in context may vary the 
meaning. The teacher on duty in the study-hall might profit- 
ably follow up explanations in signs, that he is from time to 
time required to make, with simple definitions spelled upon the 
fingers. 

Whether it is well to give more than one meaning at a time 
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to expressions defined will depend iargely upon circumstances. 
The teacher is always called upon to exercise his own judgment 
in the economy of time and facilities. Inflexible rules apply 
only to an automaton, and such a person is out of place in the 
school-room. 

A most important thing to be done in our work is to bring 
about within our pupils a certain psychologic condition. It is 
that they be made to enter into the spirit of the English, even 
as a hearing person is required to enter into the spirit of the 
sign-language, in order that he may be able to use it efficiently. 
To this end we should have recourse to our manual alphabet 
upon every possible occasion, in the school-room, in the study- 
hall, on the }!ay ground, using phraseology appropriate to 
those places, and seeking constantly to fix in the memory the 
multiplex ways of English predication, and, as Mr. Jenkins 
aptly expresses it, “‘ those mouid-forms into which our language 
so often runs;” even in our lectures it were not amiss, after 
vividly impressing a thought by means of the gesture-language, 
to follow with the English equivalent where the current of 
thought would not be greatly interrupted thereby, and where 
we have an opportunity to launch a new form of speech, for 
the pupils might never again be so ready to receive it. No 
danger is to be apprehended from this “sandwiched style of 
oratory,” if judiciously indulged in; there is, indeed, less than 
in the “fuli, free, and wise use” of signs. We need only 
observe the caution mentioned above, and guard against mix- 
ing English expressions with signs in the same proposition. 
Therein, if anywhere, lies the danger of the confusion Mr. 
Haskins dreads. In addressing children our sentences are sel- 
dom long or.involved, and we can afford to maintain the integ- 
rity of the sign sentence and then spell it out entire, if there 
be occasion to impress any particular part. Hamerton tells . 
us, in the essay already referred to, that when a person adopts 
a foreign language as his customary medium of communication 
and comes to live in it the result usually is his mother-tongue 
is necessarily displaced. If this theory is a correct one, it is 
ours gradually yet unobtrusively to effect such displacement 
in the intellectual life of our pupils. 

The plea advanced in the outset was for a more intelligent 
use of the dictionary; a necessary condition of this, however, 
is greater proficiency in language, and it is hoped that a careful 
observance of the suggestions of this article, though separately 
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they be not new, may prove of some service in securing the 
latter much-desired result, and in eventually leading our pupils 
to a mastery of the difficult phraseology of the dictionaries in 


present use. 
J. W. BLATTNER, B. A., 
Principal of the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Ar the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf held 
at Berkeley, California, in 1886, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted indicating that it was the judgment of that body that 
earnest and persistent efforts should be made to teach every 
deaf child entering school to speak and to read from the lips. 

At the following meeting of the Convention, held a few weeks 
since at the New York Institution, a farther advance in the 
same direction was made by the organization of an Association 
having for its avowed purpose to assist in the carrying out of 
the recommendation of the California Convention. The name 
adopted by this association is “The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf.” The specific 
objects of its formation, as set forth in its certificate of incor- 
poration, are “to aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to 
teach speech and speech-reading by providing schools for the 
training of articulation teachers; by the employment of an 
agent or agents who shall, by the collection and publication 
of statistics and papers relating to the subject, and by con- 
ference with teachers and others, disseminate information 
concerning methods of teaching speech and speech-reading, 
and by using all such other means as may be deemed expedi- 
ent; to the end that no deaf child in America shall be allowed 
to grow up ‘deaf and dumb’ or ‘mute’ without earnest and 
persistent efforts having been made to teach him to speak and 
to read the lips.” Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has been made 
the President of the Association, and its directors are those 
actively engaged in practical work for the deaf under various 
methods of instruction. 

At the closing session of the Convention at Washington 
Heights it was announced that this Association had been 
formed and that Dr. Bell had proffered to it a gift of twenty- 
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five thousand dollars. The hearty vote of thanks tendered by 
the Convention to Dr. Bell showed its appreciation of the gen- 
erous act, and also, we may hope, its approval of the organiza- 


tion to which the gift had been made. 
Miss CAROLINE A. YALE, 
Principal of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass. 


SAMUEL T. GREENE. 
And for the loved and lost 


Their memories move us as nought else may move. 

Never did he who pens these lines feel less able to do his 
theme justice than at this writing. A noble life, at noonday, 
has been snatched from many hearts, many duties, many hopes. 
We all know death to be the unalterable decree of an inscruta- 
ble Providence, yet when this pitiless invader enters a happy 
home, how difficult it is to bend to the trial. The pain of such 
visitation is intensified when the object thereof is a husband 
and father and a leading spirit in a great, noble work. The 
dearer the life, the greater the loss. The more precious the 
character, the more carefully it should be studied and delin- 
eated. Urged, however, by that sentiment of endearing friend- 
ship which many years of uniform, cordial association have not 
failed to inspire, we come to our melancholy task confident that 
whatever we may fail to do will not at least be charged to the 
intention or to the heart. 

“Our friend is dead!” To depict the anguish caused by this 
first announcement were impossible. The tidings came to all 
as a personal bereavement. Only a fortnight before he was 
at his post strong and bright and cheerful. True, these two 
weeks seemed as ages and brought many fears, yet love would 
not despair, and many an earnest prayer went up that this cup 
might pass from us. The little ones could not bear to think 
of being deprived of one who had proved such a friend, who 
had so often devised amusements for them, to whom they could 
always go in their little troubles and sorrows feeling sure of 
receiving sympathy and comfort. But God had otherwise or- 
dained, and on the 17th February, his spirit passed into a better 
world! 

It seems strange, yet not unfrequently true, that those 
very gifts which may lead us to exert certain tastes and capa- 
bilities will oftentimes turn to our prejudice and chagrin. 
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Favorable to all manly sports and honest recreation, Mr. Greene 
could be seen in the pleasure yacht, the flying ice-boat, the 
base-ball field, and on the fleet bicycle. With a hand not less 
skilful than his spirit was inventive, he could, with chisel and 
hammer, give practical effect to the creations of his fancy and 
taste in a manner to elicit wonder. The “ Zephyr” that defied 
all the swift crafts that swept on the icy mirror of Quinte, and 
which, alas, brought him to an untimely end, was the work of 
his own hands. 

But in no place was he more at home than in the class-room, 
where his bright intellect shone with fruitful beneficence over 
the youthful minds that opened to its light. The attention he 
secured there could have suggested the modest violet lifting 
its soft blue eyes to the morning sun and growing with its 
warmth. His room was always decorated with beautiful draw- 
ings, some of them the work of his own hand. These served in 
conveying ideas which otherwise might not so fully have been 
realized. A perfect master in the art of pantomime, gifted 
with a pleasing countenance, and possessed of all the ways and 
means which native talent coupled with superior culture can 
bring, his work could not be less interesting to all lovers of 
education than it was beneficial to the children immediately 
under him. And to visitors a look into Mr. Greene’s class was 
sufficient to convince them of the excellence of his principles 
and methods. 

His works shall live when pyramids of pride 
Shrink to such ashes as they long did hide. 

Samuel T. Greene was born near Portland, Maine, of most 
respectable parents and received his primary education at the 
Hartford Institution. If we recollect that here Gallaudet, 

Mere, Stone, Bartlett, Keep, Storrs, and others not less illus- 
trious have labored in the cause, we shall easily conceive that 
a proper foundation was laid for his education. Encouraged 
by the mental qualities displayed and the results obtained, 
young Greene was persuaded to enter the National Deaf-Mute 
College at Washington, where he received the degree of B. A. 
After graduating he taught for a year at Hartford. He was 
then recommended for a position on the staff of the Ontario 
Institution, which opened about this time, where his high qual- 
ifications, gentlemanly bearing, and eminent services gained 
him general esteem and confidence. For about twenty years 
he devoted his energies and zeal to the advancement of those 
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similarly afflicted with him and the credit of the institution 
which employed him. Some time after his arrivai in Belleville 
he married Miss C. Howard, a niece of the late Hon. Lewis 
Wallbridge, by whom he had five children, one son and four 
daughters. Faithful husband, kindly father, those traits which 
endeared him to the general community did not fail to mani- 
fest themselves in an especial manner to those nearest to him ; 
hence the anguish that followed his removal from a once happy 
home. 

If one fault could be found where so many noble qualities 
of heart and intellect existed, it was perhaps his seeming un- 
concern in regard to pecuniary matters. Ever surrounded by 
friends, possessed of an open, sociable nature, his prodigality 
of heart often brought him to greater lengths than a considera- 
tion of his purse might have allowed. He appeared not to care 
for money, further than that it should bring the daily wants of 
life. Be it said, however, that what would almost seem im- 
providence or lack of thrift on his part was not without some 
remedial thought, for he had his life insured for a goodly 
amount, the premium upon which he always faithfully and 
punctually paid; the sum insured having since been fully 
settled. It might also here be stated that through the gener- 
osity of the Ontario Government a gratuity of some sixteen 
hundred and sixty dollars, being a month’s salary for each year 
Mr. Greene taught in the institution, was voted his . widow 
as a recognition of his services. These amounts, with other 
moneys to be received, have, it has been hoped, left Mrs. Greene 
and family not altogether unprovided for. 

The circumstances of Mr. Greene’s untimely death need not 
here be recalled—the very thought plants a thorn in the heart. 
It was the decree of Providence, however, and we bend unmur- 
muringly beneath the stroke. The love which survives the 
tomb, says Irving, is one of the noblest attributes of the soul. 
Precious in memory will you ever be to him who makes this 
humble tribute. For full fifteen years we strove side by side, 
and well might we have exclaimed: Hece quam bonum habi- 
tare fratres in unum. We have strewn your bier with flowers 
which, we feel, were but the emblem of those wreaths of immor- 
tal glory that rest on the brow of the truly good. Sculptured 
stone will soon story your worth. But when marble shall have 
ceased to speak, we love thee still. 
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By Quinte’s peaceful shore, 
Our brother sleepeth now ; 

We shall see him no more, 
Death clos’d the manly brow. 

His arduous work is done, 

His glorious crown is won, 


Weep not for him! 
PAUL DENYS, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, Belleville, Ontario. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institution.—Miss Martin, of the oral department, 
has resigned her position, and is succeeded by Miss Kate H. 
Fish, late of the Maryland School. 

American Asylum.—Miss Elizabeth Fay, who has taught 
in the articulation department for the last two years, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in the Ohio Institution. 


Arkansas Institute.—At the meeting of the trustees in June 
the resignations of Miss Grace M. Beattie and Mr. P. P. Pratt 
were accepted. Mr. John H. Geary was appointed foreman of 
the shoe-shop, and Miss Mary E. Shibley, who graduated from 
the Institute this year, was appointed teacher in Miss Beattie’s 
place. Since that date Mr. T. P. Clarke, teacher of printing, 
his wife, teacher of articulation; and Mr. Michaels, teacher of 
the high class, have resigned. The matron has been appointed 
teacher of articulation and Mr. George S. Porter, a graduate 
of the New York Institution, has been appointed teacher of 
printing, and will edit the Optic. 


Clarke Institution.—Three teachers, Miss Marion Smith, 
Miss Alice Bray, and Miss M. Ina Prohl, have left the Institu- 
tion to be married, and two, Miss Katharine C. Fletcher and 
Miss Eleanor B. Worcester, are absent, it is hoped only tem- 
porarily, on account of ill health. 


Colorado Institution.—Miss Tillie Garman, late of the Iowa 
Institution, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


IWinois Institution.—Mr. John Fulton has been appointed 
gymnasium instructor for the boys, and Miss Grace Farr for 
the girls. 
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Indiana Institution.—The new school building is completed. 
It contains twenty-four school-rooms, library, art, and lecture 
rooms. Each room has connected with it a large ante-room. 
All rooms, ante-rooms, and hallways are provided with both 
gas and electric lights. 

The entire school has been regraded as follows: Primary 
Department, five grades ; Intermediate, two grades ; Academic, 
three grades. Hereafter the number of years a pupil has been 
in school will not signify the number of the grade he may be 
in. In the Primary Department the grades are designated la, 
1b, 2a, 2b, ete.; in the Intermediate, B1, B2, Al, A2; in the Aca- 
demic they are designated Junior, Middle, and Senior. 

A full graded course of study has been arranged from nota- 
tion 1 to 10 for first grade up to the Senior Academic, which 
meets the preparatory class in the National College. Text- 
books will not be used during the first three years, excepting 
a special reading book in the third grade, nor for geography 
in the fourth and fifth grades, nor for history in the B inter- 
mediate. 

A change has also been made in the manner of teaching. 
The divisions of the first and second grades will be taught 
only penmanship for an hour in the morning by a special 
teacher. During the afternoon they will be taught between 
two and four by assigned teachers who teach higher grades 
during the morning hour. A teacher taking the first grade 
will advance with his class, taking it through the first, second, 
and third grades; at this point a new teacher takes it and goes 
through the fourth, fifth, and B intermediate. After this the 
rotating system begins for the A intermediate, Junior, Middle, 
and Senior Academic, as follows: One teacher for the four 
grades for language (grammar and rhetoric included) ; one for 
arithmetic ; one for geography, physiology, and natural his- 
tory; one for history, civics, natural philosophy, and moral 
philosophy. In these four grades recitations will be had daily 
in language and arithmetic; in other branches once, twice, and 
three times a week. Of course no one grade takes all the 
studies, they being graded according to capacity. In this lat- 
ter arrangement the classes move from one room to another. 
It will thus be seen that a pupil regularly advancing will have 
but two teachers for the first six years, and one set of teachers 
for the last four. This arrangement will allow the teacher to 
become acquainted with his pupils, but will afford change suf- 
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ficient to prevent a pupil’s becoming stamped with the pecu- 
liarities and individuality of any one teacher. 

The text-books employed will be those used by the common 
schools of Indiana, so far as practicable. It is believed that 
the readers, geographies, and arithmetics published by the 
Indiana School-Book Company are suitable for the classes of 
the Institution. 

Superintendent Johnson has appointed Mr. Noble B. McKee 
Principal. Mr. McKee will teach a class from 8 to 10 and 
from 2 to 4. From 10 to 12.30 he will visit in regular order 
the various rooms, supervising the school-room work. 

Changes have occurred among the teachers as follows: Miss 
Bruning, teacher of articulation, and Miss Robertson and Miss 
Lamme, manual teachers, have retired, the two last giving up 
the profession altogether. Miss Robertson was married to 
Mr. P. Worth Casey, of Idaho, during the month of August. 
Miss Eva Heizer, who has taught hearing children, and who 
has for many months been studying the sign-language and 
methods of teaching the deaf, has been appointed teacher. 
A new instructor in printing will take charge of the Silent 
Hoosier this year, Mr. C. E. Crippin retiring. 

Separate and well supplied reading-rooms have been arranged 
for the boys and girls, open to them at any time during leisure 
moments. 

A cooking class has been established for the girls. 

A large and successful reunion of the former pupils of the 
Institution was held in September. 

The Indiana School-Book Company, whose books are used in 
every township in the State, pursuant to legal enactment, has 
agreed to print the manual alphabet in its Third and Fourth 
Readers. It is hoped the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction will recommend and direct the learning of the manual 
alphabet in the common schools. 


Kansas Institution.—Mrs. Mary E. Bowles, matron, has re- 
signed on account of ill health. Her place has been filled by 
the selection of Miss Mary Marshall, a lady of mature expe- 
rience. Mrs. Rose Keeler, who had charge of the articulation 
department last term, now fills a similar position in the New 
Jersey School. The teacher’s place made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Miss Mamie Bowles last term will be filled by the 
appointment of Miss Fannie Eddy, of Ottawa county, Kansas. 
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The position made vacant by Mrs. Rose Keeler will be filled by 
Miss Frances I. Brock, of Philadelphia. Miss Kate Lindsay, 
of Garnett, Kansas, has been added to the corps of teachers. 

During the summer there has been added to the Industrial 
Department a complete baker’s oven, at an expense of about 
$1,300. This department is to be placed in the hands of a 
competent baker, and a class from the boys is to be instructed 
in this trade. 

Miss Neeler’s School.—Miss Keeler has removed her private 
school in New York from Lexington Avenue to 27 East 46th 
street, which is a more central location. 

Mackay Institution.—Miss Edith Terrill, late a teacher in 
the Central New York Institution, has been added to the corps 
of instruction. 

Maryland School.—Miss Kate H. Fish, oral teacher, has 
resigned the position, and is succeeded by Miss Laura C. 
Yerkes, late of the Ohio Institution. 

Michigan School.—Mrs. Emma Z. Cook and Miss Marion E. 
Hendershot have resigned their positions as teachers, and are 
succeeded by Miss Ella E. J. Crawford, who has been librarian 
and superintendent’s clerk for some time, and Miss Lina 
Hendershot, of Monroe, Mich. Miss Marion E. Hendershot 
becomes a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution. 


Minnesota School.—Miss M. Lou Taylor, who has been for 
three years an efficient teacher of articulation, retired at the 
close of the term last June on account of the delicate state of 
her health. Miss Mary E. Griffin, who formerly taught artic- 
ulation in this school, but more recently taught in one of the 
normal schools of the State, accepts the position of teacher 
vacated by Miss Taylor. Miss Cora Van Dorin, who has de- 
voted several years to teaching the deaf in Iowa and Minne- 
sota, was married last June to Mr. Dwight F. Bangs, a teacher 
in this school. Miss Adda McClure, a daughter of Mr. J. A. 
McClure, who has taught successfully for four or five years in 
Nebraska, fills the place vacated by Miss Van Dorin. Miss 
Marion 8. Coe, who for the last four years has served efficiently, 
both as assistant matron and matron, resigned her position last 
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June and retired to a more quiet life. Miss Mary J. Jones, 
recently matron of the Milwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been appointed to fill the office thus made vacant. 

The apartments provided for pupils are so crowded that the 
Board of Directors has already taken the initiatory steps to 
provide the means necessary to erect a dormitory for boys. It 
will be large enough to accommodate one hundred and fifty 
students. 

During the summer vacation the whole building has been 
wired for electric light, and two new boilers have been placed 
in position to give both power and more capacity for heating. 
A new Ide engine of seventy horse-power has been purchased 
and placed in position, beside two dynamos of three hundred 
candle-power each, and early in October it is fully expected 
that the entire set of buildings will be lighted by electricity, 
with an independent plant, at an expense of nearly eight thou- 
sand dollars. 

The reunion of graduates and former pupils, held at the 
Institution last June, was eminently successful and helpful, 
both to the school and the graduates. 


Missouri School.—Miss Emma Wilson has resigned her 
position as teacher, to be married to Mr. A. E. Lea, of Col- 
orado. She is succeeded by Miss Anna Spears, late of the 
Kentucky Institution. Mrs. Taylor, of the Synodical Female 
College, will teach art. 

Nebraska Institute-—Miss Adda McClure and Miss M. Wat- 
kins have resigned their positions as teachers, the former to 
accept service in the Minnesota School, and the latter in Iowa. 
Mr. R. E. Stewart, a college graduate new to the profession, 
and Miss Grace Zorbaugh, a young lady familiar with the 
sign-language, have been appointed as teachers. Mr. Charles 
Comp, a semi-mute gentleman, has been appointed as foreman 
of the printing office. 

New Jersey School.—Mrs. Rose Keeler, late of the Kansas 
Institution, has been added to the corps of teachers, and will 
devote herself to oral work. 


North Dakota School.—The “School for the Deaf of North 
Dakota,” at Devil’s Lake, N. D., was opened on the second 
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Wednesday in September last. Mr. A. R. Spear, a graduate 
of the Minnesota School and for some time a student of the 
National College, is principal, and Mrs. Spear, a graduate of 
the Minnesota School, matron. Roomy and pleasant quarters 
have been provided for the School. 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. James W. Knott, a graduate of the 
Wooster University, a member of the State Board of Exam- 
iners, and for the past eleven years Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Tiffin, Ohio, sueceeded Mr. Amasa Pratt as 
Superintendent, on the Ist of August. At the close of school 
in June, Mr. Robert Patterson, a graduate of the Institution 
and of the National College, was appointed principal of the 
school, and Mr. R. P. McGregor, late principal of the St. Louis 
Day School, takes his class in the Academic Department. Mr. 
C. N. Haskins, a former teacher of nine years’ service in 
the Institution, has been reappointed in place of Dr. J. C. 
Graham, who resigned to devote himself to the study and 
practice of medicine. The vacancies occasioned by the non- 
appointment of Messrs. C. C. Wentz, A. C. Roberts, A. N. Down- 
ing and Miss Jennie L. Cobb have been filled by Mr. Leonce 
A. Odebrecht, who taught in the Institution from 1883 to 1889, 
Mr. W. H. Zorn, a graduate of the Institution, who has just 
graduated from the National College, Miss Etta Nagle, who 
was formerly a clerk in the steward’s office, thus acquiring 
a knowledge of the sign-language, and who during the past 
year taught in the Girls’ Industrial Home, and Miss Long, 
who has had seven years’ experience as teacher in the public 
schools. Miss Elizabeth Fay, daughter of Dr. G. O. Fay, of 
Hartford, who has had two years’ experience in the American 
Asylum, succeeds Miss Laura C. Yerkes in the Articulation De- 
partment. Miss Yerkes resigned to accept a similar position 
in the Maryland Institution. The services of Mrs. Jean V. 
Berry have been dispensed with in consequence of the dis- 
continuance of a third chair in articulation. Miss Mary B. 
Straw, who resigned on account of ill-health, is succeeded by 
Miss Hattie A. Holland. Mr. Edw. Wilmont has been engaged 
to supervise the physical training of the pupils. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—In the Manual Department, Miss 
Marion E. Hendershot, of the Michigan Institution, Miss Es- 
telle V. Sutton, of the Iowa Institution, and Miss Cora John- 
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ston, of the Kansas Institution, have been appointed to fill 
vacancies created by the resignations of Misses Carter and 
Barry, and by the death of Mr. T. J. Trist; in the Oral De- 
partment, Miss Ella S. Dawson, of Lynchburg, Va., has been 
appointed in the place of Mrs. Passmore Jones. 

The new buildings of the Institution at Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, are being erected as rapidly as circumstances permit, 
and it is believed that by October, 1891, all will be completed, 
and the whole school will be moved to its new quarters. The 
estimated cost of the new buildings and grounds is $800,000. 


St. Louis Day-School.—Mr. McGregor has resigned the 
principalship to return to the Ohio Institution, and is succeeded 
by the Rev. James H. Cloud, M. A., a graduate of the Illinois 
Institution and National College, and late instructor in gym- 
nastics in the Illinois Institution. 


South Carolina Institution.—Miss Eva Ballard, for several 
years past teacher of articulation in this Institution, and highly 
esteemed for her ability, skill, and character, was killed in the 
railway accident at Quincy, Mass., in August last. 


Utah School.—Miss Luella Stiffler, a recent graduate of the 
Kansas Institution, has been appointed teacher. 


Virginia Institution.—Mr. E. H. Chamberlayne, a graduate 
of the Virginia and New York Institutions, has been elected to 
fill the vacancy in the corps of teachers occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Mr. James H. Lindsay. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.— Miss Minnie Turner 
has resigned her position to teach penmanship in the public 
schools at Pittsburgh. Her place is supplied by Miss Jennie 
Cobb, who taught for the past three years in the Ohio Institu- 
tion. Miss Grace Rose, the daughter of Mrs. Helen A. Rose, 
the matron of the Ohio Institution, is temporarily filling the 
place of Miss Orr, who was compelled on account of delicate 
health to rest a few months. E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Conventions of the Deaf.—During the past summer several 
conventions of the deaf have been held, the most important of 
which have been those of the Minnesota Graduates at Faribault, 
Minn., the Pennsylvania Society at Pittsburgh, Pa., the Empire 
State Association at Buffalo, N. Y., the Maine Mission at Rock- 
land, Me., the New England Gallaudet Association at Concord, 
N. H., the Indiana Graduates at Indianapolis, Ind., and the 

_ British Congress at Leeds, England. These conventions were 
all largely attended, the proceedings were conducted with de- 
corum, valuable papers were read, interesting discussions were 
carried on, and important measures designed for the benefit of 
the deaf were adopted. Full reports of the proceedings of the 
American conventions may be found in the weekly issues of the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal and the Silent World for July, August, 
and September, and of the British Congress in the Deaf and 
Dumb Times for August. 


Italian Periodicals.—We mentioned in the last number of 
the Annals the proposed resumption of the publication of 
DT Educazione dei Sordomuti by the authorities of the Siena 
Institution. The first number appeared in July. In the char- 
acter of its articles it maintains the high standard of the former 
series, while in typographical appearance it shows a marked 
improvement. It is published once in two months. 

At the same time two new periodicals devoted to the interests 
of the deaf have made their appearance in Italy; one is Z/ 
Sordomuto, published monthly at Milan and Rome, and edited 
by Professors’ Giovanni Longhi, of the University of Pavia, 
Luigi Molfino, of the Provincial Institution for the Deaf in 
Milan, and Melchiorre Rinino, of the Milan Institution for the 
Cure of Deafness. It treats of the cure of deafness as well as 
of the education of the deaf. 

The third periodical, which we have not yet seen, is 77 Mes- 
saggiero Italiano. It is published at Turin, and is edited by 
Prof. Cav. D. Lino Lazzeri, Rector of the Royal Institution for 
the Deaf in that city. 


Articles in “Science.” —Science for August 15, 1890, reprints 
from the last July Annals Mr. W. G. Jenkins’s review of the 


“Scientific Testimony” of “ Facts and Opinions,” and in the 
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same periodical for August 29, 1890, Mr. Jenkins has another 
article entitled “ Professor A. Graham Bell’s Studies on the 
Deaf.” In this article he calls attention to the limited extent 
to which Visible Speech and Line-Writing are now used as a 
means of teaching articulation in American schools for the 
deaf; quotes Mr. Greenberger’s adverse criticisms of the Visi- 
ble Speech symbols; cites statistics to show that there is no 
danger of the formation of a deaf: variety of the human race ; 
refers to Dr. Williams’s answer to Dr. Bell’s indictment of the 
sign-language ; and condemns the “ sweeping statement ” that 
in 1880 there were 15,000 deaf children of school age in the 
United States not receiving any education. 

In Science for September 5, 1890, Dr. Bell replies to these 
two articles. He says that they contain more inaccuracies 
than he has space to specify; states the theory of the forma- 
tion of a deaf variety of the human race, but says that it is 
not his theory, but Dr. W. W. Turner’s; asserts that the sta- 
tistics of his ‘“ Memoir,” to which alone he lays claim, have 
never been seriously questioned, and that the statistics col- 
lected by deaf-mutes and their teachers to show that there is 
no cause for alarm really demonstrate that the percentage of 
deaf offspring born of deaf-mute intermarriages is many times 
greater than the percentage of deaf offspring born of the mar- 
riages of those who hear; quotes Dr. Gillett’s declaration in 
approval of the marriage of the deaf with the deaf, and asks 
what his advice would be in such a case as the following: 

A young man (not a deaf-mute) became deaf in childhood while attend- 
ing public school. He has one brother who is a deaf-mute, and another 
who can hear. ‘T'wo others of the family (believed to be hearing) died 
young. 

The father of this young man was born deaf in one ear, and lost the 
hearing of the other subsequently from illness. He had a congenitally 
deaf brother who married a congenital deaf-mute and had four children 
(three of them congenital deaf-mutes). 

The mother of the young man was a congenital deaf-mute, and she 
also had a brother born deaf. 

The paternal grandmother of the young man was a congenital deaf- 
mute, and she had a brother who was born deaf. This brother married 
a congenital deaf-mute, and had one son born deaf. 

The great-grandfather of this young man (father of his paternal grand- 
mother) was a congenital deaf-mute; and he was, so far as known, the 
first deaf-mute in the family. 

Thus deafness has come down to this young man through four succes- 
sive generations, and he now wants to marry a congenital deaf-mute. 

The young lady has seven hearing brothers and sisters, and there was 
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no deafness in her ancestry, but she herself is believed by her family to 
have been born deaf. 

Dr. Gillett must not think that this is a purely hypothetical case, for 
itis not. The parties are engaged, but the marriage has not yet been 
consummated, and I know that Dr. Gillett’s advice would have weight 
with the young people. 

The teacher of the young lady has been consulted, and she feels her 
responsibility deeply. Her heart is with the young couple, and she de- 
sires their happiness, and yet her judgment is opposed to the union. 

Will Dr. Gillett tell us what his advice would be in such a case ? 


In Science for September 19, 1890, Mr. Jenkins gives his au- 
thorities for the statements Dr. Bell calls in question, and Pro- 
fessor KE. D. Cope replies briefly to Mr. Jenkins’s criticism upon 
his views. 


The Executive Committee.—At the recent Convention in 
New York Mr. W. O. Connor, Principal of the Georgia In- 
stitution, and Mr. R. Mathison, Superintendent of the Ontario 
Institution, were added to the Standing Executive Committee 
of the Convention. 


The Next Conference of Principals.—At a meeting of the 
Standing Executive Committee, held at the New York Insti- 
tution, August 27, 1890, the invitations which had been re- 
ceived from the authorities of the Colorado, the Arkansas, and 
the Central New York Institutions for the next Conference of 
Principals were considered, and the invitation from the Colorado 
Institution was accepted. It was voted that the Conference 
should meet on the second Saturday in July, 1892, and Mr. 
John E. Ray, Superintendent of the Colorado Institution, was 
appointed Local Committee of Arrangements. 


Names and Addresses.—Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has 
had compiled and printed the “ Names and Addresses of Per- 
sons [in America] Interested in the Education of the Deaf.” It 
is published in an octavo pamphlet, and is very convenient for 
reference. Any person discovering errors in the list are re- 
quested to inform Mr. John Hitz, Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., who has charge of the work. 


Politics in Institutions.—At the meeting of the American 
Social Science Association, held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in 
September last, President Gallaudet, in calling the Depart- 
ment of Education to order, delivered an earnest address on 
the evils resulting from the application of the “ spoils system ” 
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to schools for the deaf, when, as has been the case in several 
instances, a capable and experienced superintendent is replaced 
by a man utterly ignorant of the peculiar methods of teaching 
the deaf, and not even able to communicate with the pupils in 
their natural language of gesture. He showed how the gen- 
eral adoption of such a practice would destroy the efficiency 
of the profession of deaf-mute teaching. 


Dual Government.—In an able article in the British 
Quarterly Review for July, 1890, entitled “The Institution of 
the Future,” Dr. Richard Elliott, Headmaster of the Margate, 
England, Institution, remarks as follows upon the desirability 
of placing the educational and domestic departments of an in- 
stitution for the deaf under two distinct and separate heads: 


The question arises, Can the two departments be separated so that 
each will act entirely efficiently when controlled by two distinct and inde- 
pendent officials? In other words, is a dual government of undoubted 
efficiency possible ? It would be contradicting universal experience every- 
where else to answer this question in the affirmative. And it is the same 
here. By the exercise of great forbearance on the one side or the other 
open squabbles may be avoided. But in this, the most favorable condi- 
tion, it often happens that, to secure this result, defects which responsible 
authority would at once remedy are passed over for the sake of peace 
and quietness. There may be a constant presence of watchful irritation 
on one part or the other at any little, even unconscious, stepping over 
the hazy border-line which separates the one department from the other. 
** Give” may be all on the one side, and “‘ take” on the other. Friction 
of this kind is inimical to the best interests of the work, and to the 
comfort and efficiency of all engaged in it. 


Yducation in England.—The legislative action in behalf of 
the education of the deaf, which we mentioned in the last 
number of the Annals as confidently expected, has been sus- 
pended for this year. We trust that next year a complete 


measure acceptable to all will be adopted. 
E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss Emma Garrett would like to correspond witi: a successful oral 
teacher seeking a position, or any one likely to have special adaptability 
for this work. Address Miss Emma Garrett, Principal, Pennsyloania 
Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 


Ora TRAINING ScHooL FoR TEACHERS OF THE Dear, established 1881. 
About twenty-five graduates teaching in institutions, schools, and private 
families throughout the United States. For further particulars address 
Miss Emma Garrett, Principal, Pennsyloania Oral School for the Deaf, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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